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NEW TEXT-BOOKS. AGENCY OF 
— D. APPLETON & CO. 


AN 9s ae GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By T. R. Vick- 
ROY, A 


‘ genes and accurate treatment of the various topics, by the popular catechismal 
method. * 
Introduction price, 35 cents. For examination, 25 cents. 


RHETORICAL METHOD. A Concise Treatment of the Topics belonging to Rhetoric Educational Department. 


and Composition. By HENRY W. JAMESON, B.A. 
Just the book for use in Schools, Academies, and the Freshman Class in Colleges. 


Highly recommended by many of the leading educators of the country. 
Used in the St. Louis High Schools, and in-over eighty Schools and Colleges. ST. LOU! 8, M 0. 
Introduction price, 50 cents. For examination, 40 cents. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NAMES IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
+ + pena By Horace H. MorGAn, A.M., Principal of the St. Louis High 
chool. 


noe ae eaten of English Literature should be without it.”” “An excellent reference APPLETONS’ READERS. 
Price, 60 cents. For examination, 45 cents. APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS. 

FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSICS. By C. L. Horze. QJACKENBOS’ GRAMMARS. 
Introduction price, 5d cents. For examinatton, 50 cents. CORNELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. By the same author. MODEL COPY BOOKS. 
Introduction price, 60 cents. For examination, 50 cents. QUACKENBOS’ HISTORY. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS IN PHYSICS. By the same author. ae Seawere DOORS, 





Introduction price, 55 cents. For examination, 50 cents. _ YOUMAN’S CHEMISTRY. 
; MARSH’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
F (Ready in June). SHANNON’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
LITERARY STUDIES FROM THE GREAT BRITISH AUTHORS. By Horace H. 
MorGaN, A.M. QUACKENBOS’ COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 
Intended as a text book for classics in English Literature. BALDWIN’S SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


Introduction price, $1. For examination, 80 cents. 


: LUPTON’S SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 

CIRCLES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By T. R. VickRoy, A.M. ATKINSON’S GANOT’S PHYSICS. 

3 fie Seaulaly aetioee oy oo oe upon language lessons. Arranged in four parts ALDEN’S INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 

7 Each part is bound separately, in neat paper cover, and furnished at 20 cents. YOUMAN’S CHEMISTRY AND BOTANY. 


The four parts, bound together, in cloth, will be supplied for introductiOn at 50 cents. 
For examination, 40 cents. . 


ALDER’S GERMAN SERIES. 


4 2 aC 3 iS. 
SELECTIONS FOR READING, with an Introduction upon the Topics belonging to Elo- CRE lpn So CEERAN Ce 
H p cution. By HENRY W. JAMESON, B.A. WRAGE’S GERMAN SERIES. 


j Intended for advanced classes in Schools and Academies. : AHN’S FRENCH METHOD. 
Introduction price, 80 cents. For examination, 60 cents. “ 
~( Ready in July). DE FIVA’S FRENCH METHOD. 
a ARNOLD’S LATIN SERIES. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. HARKNESS’ LATIN SERIES. 


AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By Gxo. E. SEYMOUR, A.M., Instructor in the OTHER STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 


St. Louis High School. 


Consisting of Oral and Written Arithmetic.  =__ : For terms, introductory rates, etc., address 
Introdnction price, 35 cents. For examination, 25 cents. : 


A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. By the same author. | S | O L D FE N A t 

Introduction price, 60 cents. For examination, 50 cents. gS 
Correspondence is solicited. Address m ” 9 ’ 

, EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


G.I. JONES & CO., 
210 and 212 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. ST. LOUIS, MO, 


7O4i Chestnut Street, 
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LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 








American Educational Series. 


New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Kerl’s Language Lessons and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetic, 
Townsend’s Civil Gov., 
Spencerian Penmanship, 
‘White’s Indust. Drawing. 
JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’!] Agt., 


612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 

Appleton’s Readers; 
Cornell’s Geographies; 
Quackenboss’ Language Series; 

a Histories; 
Appleton’s Arithmetics; 
Krusi’s Drawing; 
Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 
Harkness’ Latin; 
Model Copy Books. 
THOS. SCHOLES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 
or L. 8. HOLDEN, 704 Chestnut Street- 

St. Louis, Mo. 
-9¢ 





ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 

Parker’s Exercises in English Composition. 
Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For information address the publishers, or 

11-10 8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Iowa. 





CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Anderson’s Histories and Historical Readers; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 
and Higher Lessons in English. 

Uvtchison’s ae and Hygiene; 

Henderson’s Test-words in English Orthogra- 
phy, & J.D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 

Tl-l0e eam 46 Madison St., Chicago. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A teacher who can instruct in the branches 
generally taught in common, elementary, and 
hich schools, including the German and French 
lan suage, desires a new position. Address 

ALBERT SETZEPFAND, 

13-6 No. 280 Hickory Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
$50, $100, or $200 per month, during vaca- 
tion. For full particulars, address 


7- C. McCURDY & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 








Done in the Best Style of the Artand at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Sena for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. 


SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering,.in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. * 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. BrusH, 
Exvecutive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 








Bryson N. Y., Coll. Gram. School, 
(1849 to 1877). L. W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. Classes small; instruction very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business English, as each scholar selects. (If 
ou have friends in Brooklyn, mail them this 
ournal. 1-7 12-7 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, ST. LOUIS, 





Courses or Stupy: 
A Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 


‘ echanial Eng’r. 
Ul. oe pd ded Chemist. 
IV. in sis * Eng’r of Mines. 
A es ag 4 Architect. 
VI. us o3 sd Bachelor of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





NIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lin- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8S. T. D., LL 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free toall. No charge 
for ineidental expenses. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
tensive cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Burean of Education, 


EsTaBLISHED IN 1874. 





The Bureau is endorsed by leading educators 
throughout the country, among whom are the 
following: 

Hon. Newton Bateman, Illinois, 
Prest. J. L.;Pickard, Iowa, 
Hon. A. D. White, New York. 
Prof. D. 8. Jordan, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. Patrick, Kansas, 
Prof. H. T. Eddy, Ohio. 

NO ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED. 


3 3°Send a postal card for circulars. 
Address, W. L. KLEIN & CO., 


Nerthwest corner Randolph and Lasalle Streets, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


An ERASER that 
will Outlast Five of 
any other kind. 






THE PEERLESS SCHOOL DESK. 
THE STERLING ERASER, 





WAVERLY HOUSE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


A first-elass Hotel, facing the Ocean, open all 
the year, having all modern conveniences, in- 
cluding hot and cold sca-water baths. Send for 


circular. J.L. BRYANT. 
13-4 14-4 





E'or Socictices 
It is Unrivalled. 
ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER 


25th Thousand Now Ready. 
The Best Parliamentary Manual 
in the English Language. 


**A decided improvement, in several impor- 
tant points, onJefferson and Cushing.’’—Prof. 
Heman Lincoln, D.D., Newton Theological 
Seminary, Mass. : 

**T regard it the best book extant.’’—Hon. J. 
W. Husted, late Speaker of the New York Leg- 
islature. 


ROGERT’S RULES OF ORDER. 


**should be studied by all who wish to be- 
come familiar with the correct usages of public 
meetings.?’—Chancellor Haven, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

‘*Admirably fitted to meet the wants of the 
learned and unlearned in Parliamentary Prac- 
tice alike. Itis so clear, so concise, so full, 
that it must become the favorite companion ot 
the rising debater as of the experieneed legisla- 
tor.’’—Cyrus Northrop. Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature, Yale College. 


ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER. 


‘Its crowning excellence is a ‘Table of Rules 
relating to Motions,’ which, in a single page, 
contains the answers to more than 200 Questions 
on parliamentary laws.’’—New York Evening 
Mail. 

‘*The Table of Rules regarding Motions is an 
invaluable companion for the Chairman of a 
meeting. Ihave seen the time when such a ta- 
ble would have saved me great eee and 
annoyance.’’—Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D., 
Chancellor of the University of the City of New 
York. 





Sold by all booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, 75c, by the publishers. 


S. C. CRICCS & CO., 
13-46 CHICAGO. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL AGENCY. 
W.S. & S. A. Stevenson, Managers, 514 Pine 
Street, St. Louis, Mo 

1. Introduces Teachers to Universities, Col- 
leges, Seminaries, Academies, Public Schools 
of all grades, and Families. 

2. Represents thoroughly competent Teachers 
who seek Positions. 

8. Distributes Circulars of Colleges and Pri- 
vate Reheat, and aids Parents in selectIng good 
schools. 

4. Sells, Rents and Exchanges School Property 


No Charge to those Seeking Teachers. 


Recommended by highest educational authori- 
ties in all parts of the country. School officers 





are requested to give early notice of vacancies. 
Teachers seeking positions should send stamp 
\ for application form. 
12-3c¢ 


Mention this paper. 
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This standard article is compounded with the 
greatest care. 

Its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory as 
ever. 

xe restores gray or faded hair to its youthful 
eolor 

It removes all eruptions, itching and dandruff; 
and the scalp by its use becomes white and clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores the gad 
glands to their normai vigor, preventing bald- 
ness, and making the hair grow thick and strong. 

Asa dressing nothing has been fonnd so effec- 
tual, or desirable. 

Dr. A. A. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachu- 
setts, says of it: ‘‘I consider it the best prepa- 
ration for its intended purposes.’’ 


THE RAINDROP, 





A Monthly Magazine of Entertaining Reading 
for Yeung People. This is a handsome quarto 
Maguzine of 32 pages, printed in large, clear 
type. The language is so’plain, simple and di- 
rect, that even the youngest readers can readily 
understand it; Even grown up people find it 
very pleasant reading. On account of the sim- 
ple and easy language, free from all involved 
constructions, itis especially adapted to the use 
of deaf mutes. A fine plate of the Manual Al- 
phabet used by mutes is on one of the covers. 

The subject matter consists entirely of stories, 
and nothing of a transient nature is inserted. 
It is just such a magazine as all intelligent and 
cultivated people would like to place in the 
hands of their children. Those subscribing are 
sure to get the full value of their money. 

Teachers of primary classes, and kindergar- 
teners especially, may find it of great value as a 
means of interesting their pupils in reading. 

Terms, one dollar a year. Send ten cents for 
a@ specimen number. 

Address THz Kainprop, Turtle Creek, Alle- 
gheny County, Pa. 12-10 13-10 





MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y- 
Fifty years established. Church Bells and 

Chimes ; Academy, Factory Bells, etc. Im- 
proved Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No 
agencies. 13-2 14-1 





EACHERS WANTED to canvas for Gol- 
den Thoughts on 


Mather, Home, and Heaven. 


By the best authors of all nations. Illustrated 
with steel and wood engravings, A splendid 
New, Beautiful, Fast-selling Book. Every home 
needs it. Teachers and others will please send 
for special terms to agents. W S. BRYAN, 
Publisher, 602 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, 
Mo. 13-4 6 


Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Lonis 


RAILWAY. 
ST. LOUIS DIVISION, 


(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 





THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 


st. Louis 
—TO— 


Nashville, Tenn., 


Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Hunteville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg. 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 

This is the best route for 
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Primary i i|CHEAPEST! BEST!) oO Peo 'S DYE, | Belleville, Shawneetown, 
= I RON ET Pen = = ner Gress, - -. 035.00 For the Whiskers. And all points in Southern Illinois. 
Common School Edition.................... $1 50 sé ! | This elegant preparation may be relied on to It is the only line for 
Qountinn House Baitica 3 00 Less than 1 Gross, per Doz. 1.50 | change the color of the beard from gray or any 

ORG TERROR. oo oniccvnsorsse cess a iince) seiemetent isin tei | other undesirable shade, to brown or black, at 
NS ocind bib wales sanboxee abe swe MAG 200  - the largest manufacturers of SCHOOL | @!8cretion. It is easily applied, being in one} EV ANSV IL.LEe 

A sample copy of either book for examina- | PURNITURE in the World. | Preparation. and quickly and effectually produ- : ‘ 

tion, will besent by mail on receiptof half price | Send for lilustrated Catalogue and pricesto | ©** ® permanent color which will neither rub) And all points in Southern Indiana and North { 
—or the five books for $3 50. 


western Kentucky. 

For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

E. CULBERTSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 
10-2 12 


The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 
209 N. Fourth Street, St.:Louis, Me. 


Novelty M'f'g Co., | MANUFACTURED BY 
STERLING, ILL. | ®- P- HALL & CO., 


Or to 480 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. .Nash ua, N. H. 
Or 219 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. Sold by all druggists and dealers in medicine. 
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Gen. Manager. 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








Don’t fail to send to Hon. James 
L. Denton, State Superintendent, at 
Little Rock, and secure a full pro- 
gramme of the exercises of the State 
Teachers’ Association. 

We do not now remember of see- 
ing anything in this line superior to 
this. Send and get it. 








J. B. Merwin, editor of the AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF Epucation, delivers 
the annual address at the commence- 
ment exercises of the State Normal 
School at Warrensburg, on Tuesday 
Evening, June 8th. 








Tue “Bee Line Route” will sell 
round trip tickets to Chautauqua, via 
Brocton, for $26 25. 

D. M. Kendrick, Gen. Passenger 
Agent of the Indianapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad in St. Louis will furnish 
these tickets. Please write him di- 
rect. 

Get round trip tickets for $26 25, 
from St. Louis to Mayville. 








A. TELEGRAM received just as we 
go to press announces the fact that 
Hon. J. L. Denton was re-nominated 
for State Superintendent of Schools 
in Arkansas, by acclamation. That 
is a good endorsement of a good man 
who has done a good work. 








The Queen City. 


gorge is the Queen City of the 
State. Enterprising, thrifty, and 


growing permanently in all directions, 
she is destined without much delay to 
be the capital city of the State. 

Her reception of the editorial fra- 
ternity was generous and cordial, and 
they carried home with them only the 
most pleasant impressions. 

Col. A. D. Jaynes, who has been 
identified with the progress of the 
city from the time it was a “raw 
prairie,” down to its present era of 
prosperity, numbering as it does a 
population of about 15,000, has left 
the impress of his wide-awake, lib- 
éral policy everywhere, and he has 
more faith in Sedalia to-day than 
ever before. 

Water works, gas works, the lele- 
phone—broad streets lined with beau- 
tiful shade trees, elegant homes, sub- 
stantial business blocks—all these at- 
test his public spirit and patriotic 
‘work, His own elegant home is, all 





things considered, probably the finest 
residence in the State outside of St. 
Louis, and an old~ bachelor editor 
said, on leaving it, after our delight- 
ful stay of three days, that it “was 
like being driven out of Paradise.” 
Col. Jaynes is backed by the press 
of the city, and by the leading busi- 
ness men also, in his effort to secure 
the finest location in the State for 
the capital. The editorial fraternity 
will help him more after they have 
been to Jefferson City than before, 
and they will do well in so doing. 








Monpay Evenine, June 28th, the 
Mayor of Little Rock will welcome 
the members of the Arkansas Svate 
Teachers’ Association, and Prof. N. 
P. Gates of the State University, 
will also deliver an address. 








Miss Ipa J. Rrooks of Little Rock 
will read a paper at the Arkansas 
State Teachers’ Association, on 
‘*Woman as an Educator.” 








Pres’t J. Batpwin of the State 
Normal School, Kirksville, Missouri, 
will give a course of le@tures at each 
Normal Institute held in North Mis- 
souri during July and August, if in 
time to make arrangements. As 
heretofore, he will give his time and 
labor free of charge. 








Tue unanimous re-election of Prof. 
Dutcher to the presidency of the 
Cape Girardeau Normal School, is a 
strong endorsement of his admirable 
administration of its affairs. 

The school is growing in numbers, 
in scholarship, and in the confidence 
of the people. Its power is being 
felt for good in every school district 
in that part of the State. 

Prof. N. B. Henry, Prof. J. S. Mc- 
Ghee, Prof. H. E. Douglas, and Mrs. 
F. A. Cheney were also unanimously 
re-elected. 

Southeast Missouri ought to fill 
this excellent institution to overflow- 
ing. 


A more generous, whole-souled 
people we have never met, than we 
found at the Cape, and they take the 
best kind of care of all the students 
who come. 








Dr. C. P. Firzceratp of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, will deliver a lecture 
at Little Rock on ‘‘Education in the 
South,” before the State Teachers’ 
Association. 








Tue St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 


_| Southern Railway will, with its usual 


liberality, give teachers and others 
attending the State Association at 
Little Rock, reduced rates of fare. 

The other railroads in Arkansas 
also do generous things for those who 
attend the Association. 








We close in this issue the admira- 
ble and exhaustive articles on ‘The 
Public School Question,” by Prof. H. 
H. Morgan of St. Louis. 

It is probably the ablest series of 
papers that have yet been written on 
this topic. 








The Art of School Management, 


HIS invaluable work, by Prest.J. 
Baldwin of the Kirksville Nor- 


mal School, is a solid contribution to 
the pedagogical literature of the 
country. 

It has grown out of the years of 
his large and varied experience. 

Every page bears the stamp of liv- 
ing, vital thought, and the teacher 
who reads its pages day by day as he 
takes his school forward, will find in 
it elements as helpful and strengthen- 
ing as he finds in the food he eats to 
sustain his physical system. 

We are glad to announce to those 
who have been waiting so long and 
so anxiously for the work, that the 
great publishing house of D. Apple- 
ton & Co. promise to have it ready 
early in July. 

No teacher can afford to be with- 





out it a day after its publication, 
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GRADING THE SCHOOL COURSE, 


_ great want, constantly felt in 
country schools, and which has 


heretofore been regarded as most dif- 
ficult of attainment, indeed, which 
has not yet met with an accepted so- 
lution in any of the States, is the 
regular gradation of the course es- 
tablished by law for our public 
schools, so as to admit of flexibility 
and margin enough to bring within 
the limits of classification rural 
schools of pupils of uneven attain- 
ments, 

That exact grading cannot be at- 
tained in small schools, where the 
terms are short and attendance irreg- 
ular, seems to be the greatest diffi- 
culty to be surmounted. 


This can only be done by allowing 
a large margin in the possible adjust- 
ment of the grades, by permitting 
pupils of unequal attainments in the 
different branches to alternate their 
studies in different grades until they 
have brought up their attainments to 
an even standard, and especially in 
no case advancing them fully from 
one grade to the next until they have 
passed a satisfactory examination in 
all the branches of the preceding 
grade. 

There will occasionally be encoun- 
tered by the teacher a parent who, 
not understanding the natural law of 
advancement and the due adaptation 
of studies to the capacity of the pu- 
pil, as to the development of his fac- 
ulties, will insist on advancing his 
own child to higher studies before he 
has mastered the correlative studies, 


He should be reasoned with, and, 
if possible, convinced of the impor- 
tance of symmetrical training and 
proportionate progress, and if he fails 
to be convinced, his child must take 
the course dictated, when it cannot 
be avoided, for there is no authority 
to ‘drop such a pupil from the roll. 
But he should not be advanced regu- 
larly to the next grade with those 
who have passed their examination 
on all the studies of the preceding 
grade. 

There may be other obstacles 
which will confront the teacher in 
maintaining a systematic grading, 
partial and disjointed though it may 
be, yet he should persevere in an ef- 
fort so well worthy of a triumph, and 
which will render his work so much 
more satisfactory and fruitful of good 
results. ; 

He should meet each of these ob- 
stacle8’ with tact, patience and con- 
ciliatory firmness, bringing to bear 
upon it his knowledge of human na- 
ture, acquired training, and, above 
all, 

COMMON SENSE. 


But he should never despair, and 
should constantly persevere in the 





effort to systematize the course of 
study prescribed by law into a well- 
rounded and successive development 
of mental training and knowledge. 

He may not immediately succeed 
in a thorough grading of his whole 
school, but he may approximate so 
near to this standard that the greater 
number of his pupils shall be drawn 
into the plan at once, and those who 
are left straggling in a vain and ob- 
stinate effort to direct their own 
studies and pursue their own undi- 
gested schemes, will after a while fall 
into line, and the final result will 
justify the task he has proposed t 
accomplish. ‘ 

The effort to grate the course must 
necessarily bring around a uniform- 
ity in text books, at least in each 
school, which unfortunately does not 
exist in very many schools. 

Grading and classification require 
such uniformity that, whenever intro- 
duced, they must force the patrons to 
reallze its absolute need. 

The overwhelming importance of 
making a beginning in this direction 
justifies the essay we publish on page 
8, by Hon. Leon Trousdale of Ten- 
nessee, even though there may pos- 
sibly be defects in the plan proposed. 





DONT SMOKE! 


HY not? From the fact that 
at Yale Collegean investigation 


has just been made into the influence 
of tobacco on the scholarship and 
standing of the students who use it. 
The results are as follows: 

Each class is graded into divisions 
according to scholarship, the best 
scholars being in the first, and so on 
down to the fourth, where they are, 
in the slang of the campus, “‘not too 
good” scholars, but “just good 
enough” to keep hanging by the eye- 
lids. 

In the Junior Class-it was found 
that only ten out of forty in the first 
division were addicted to smoking ; 
eighteen of thirty-seven in the sec- 
ond; twenty of twenty-seven in the 
third ; and twenty-two out of twenty- 
six in the fourth. 

The proportion of smokers, it will 
be observed, increases in regular ratio 
with the falling off in scholarship. 
These figures are exceedingly sug- 
gestive, but no one who has paid 
attention to the scientific evidence of 
recent years which establishes the 
deleterious influence of the weed, will 
be surprised at it. 

The aggregate loss of mental power 
and of its precious fruits in a nation 
like our own which consumes annually 
two hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars’ worth of tobacco, must be 
enormous. Of course, we shall hear 


the usual twaddle about the Germans, 





the finest scholars and the greatest 








smokers in the world, just as we have 
heard the strengthening properties of 
beer demonstrated by the incessant 
use of it by the same people. 

But careful observation and scien- 
tific study of the question has proved 
to the satisfaction of all who have 
carefully ‘weighed the evidence that 
the German people are great not be- 
cause of but in spite of their tobacco 
and beer, and that immeasurable prog- 
ress awaits them aud every other 
nation which can be persuaded to give 
them up. 


2 


Prope begin to realize that it costs 
more to hang a man, to board and 
lodge a man in the prisons, than it 
would to teach him the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of American citizen- 
ship and how to get an honest living; 
that it costs far more to maintain a 
system of prisons than of education. 








ALONE we are not much and can 
do but little. Associated together, 


when the many supplement the weak-; 


ness of the few, we are able to do 
great things and grand things all the 
time, for others as well as for our- 
selves and the community. 





THE SPELLING REFORM. 


IS pred we give what some of 
the leading authorities in this 


matter, say of its importance and ne- 
cessity : 

The Home Journal ef New York, 
which seems to be leading off in this 
measure, says: “‘The advance of sci- 
ence and invention in every depart- 
ment of life; the intensification of 
all human pursuits under the stimu- 
lus of wealth and civilization; the 
imperative demand for the quickest 
and largest returns from every ex- 
penditure of time and energy —all 
predict a speedy end for a prolix, 
cumbrous system of spelling and 
printing, deficient to a remarkable 
degree in unity, precision and com- 
pactness. 

Such a lumbering, toilsome instru- 
ment of communication between men 
and men might well receive toleration 
from our forefathers along with the 
post-chaise, the hand press and the 
dipped candle, but the steam engine, 
the telegraph, the lightning press, the 
electric lamp, cannot be expected to 
endure very long the company of any 
thing which does not yield a maxi- 
mum of speed and power with a min- 
imum of weight and waste. 

The trial of the new spelling has 
already demonstrated two things: 
that the obstacles supposed to lie in 
the way, are mostly imaginary and 
without foundation; and that the 
reasons which were the chief motive 
of the movement appear more firmly 
based in common sense, economy and 





science, the farther the test is ex- 
tended. 

This is the conclusion, we believe, 
of all the journals that have taken 
part in the movement, which now 
includes beside the Home Journal 
and the Phonetic Teacher. such pa- 
pers as the Chicago Tribune, the 
Utica Herald, the Toledo Blade, the 
Library Journal, and a number less 
widely known. Other publications, 
like the Princeton Review, and the 
Independent, adopt the new spelling 
in certain articles.” 

Allow me to quote another eminent 
authority or two, who most cordially 
endorse this new movement. 


Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., Presi- 
dent of Yale College, author of ‘The 
Science ot Nature vs. the Science of 
Man,” “The Human Intellect,” 
“American Colleges and the Ameri- 
can Public,” etc., says: 

“It is about thirty years since I 
appeared before a committee of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts for the 
purpose of convincing them that the 
introduction of Webster’s dictionary 
to the common schools of that sensi- 
tive commonwealth would not neces- 
sarily ‘corrupt the youth of the realm’ 
by reason of its modified orthogra- 
phy. Most of the changes in or- 
thography which were then so ear- 
nestly discussed have since been 
adopted. 

As to the changes now proposed, 
it would seem that the reasons given 
for most of them are as valid as those 
urged for the changes which have 
been referred to. And I see no rea- 
son why they should not be adopted.” 

Yale College, Feb., 1880. 


F. A.B. Barnard, LL.D., President 
of Columbia College, formerly Pres- 
ident of the University of Mississip- 
pi, ex-President of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science; foreign secretary of the 
National Academy of Science, mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical 
Society, officer of the legion of 
honor, of “History of the Urited 
States Coast Survey ;” editor of 
“Johnson’s Cyclopaedia,” etc., says: 

“IT am pleased to see the stand 
which the Home Journal is taking in 
relation to the reform of English or- 
thography. I have been an advocate 
of such reform for forty years, but 
real reform can never come from mere 
talking. What is wanted is that 
some persons or number of persons 
possessing weight of authority and 
advantage of position, shall make 
the reform practical by actually bring- 
ing it into use. 

In this respect the directors of the 
periodical press are more favorably 
situated than any other class of per- 
sons in the social or literary world. 
They have but to adopt and habitu- 
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ally employ in their publications such 
modifications of our present absurd 
modes of spelling words as common 
sense suggests to be desirable, and 
tbe general public will soon employ 
the same.” 


THE written examination of those 
who apply for a certificate to teach 
school should always be preserved. 
In case there is any complaint on the 
part ef the person who wishes to be 
examined or their friends these writ- 
ten examinations will be a protection 
to those who decline to grant certifi- 
cates to incompetent persons. 





There are competent persons enough 
to be had to fill all the vacant positions 
to-day, and it is a serious waste of 
the time of the pupils—and a serious 
waste of the money of the people to 


tent or to immoral persons. 





WELL IN HAND, 


BY ANNA C, BRACKETT. 


HEN we seea pair of fast- 
trotting horses pass us, heads 
steady, step firm and even, and in 
time, keeping a straight line down 
the road, the two seemingly animated 
by one will, and yet, however excited 
by the neighborhood of other teams, 
never once making a mis-step, or 
breaking their even and powerful 
gait, we say they are ‘well in hand.” 
They do not seem to be repressed 
or held back; they chafe against no 
restriction ; they seem to be doing 
exactly what they please, and what 
they most enjoy, and yet they are 
under the close watch of their driver 
and are but carrying out his will, and 
obeying the slightest pressure on ei- 
ther rein. It seems almost as if his 
thought were communicated to them 
through the tense lines, so instantly 
do they feel and obey it. And, ruled 
by that steady hand, they goon in 
the smoothest part of the road, turn 
either to the right or the left as the 
guiding mind determines, and aré 
brought to a perfect stand-still at the 
gentlest word. 

This is what it is to have a team 
well in hand, It seems to be an ap- 
proach to the unity of perfect obedi- 
ence and perfect freedom. 


May not the lesson of the road be 
made to bear on the school room? A 
class is not “well in hand” if it is 
fretted and teased by its teacher. It 
is not “well in hand” if sudden and 
capricious demands are made upon 
it, and it is found fault with one day 
for the same kind of a recitation that 
has been going on unreproved for two 
weeks before. 

It is not “well in hand” if it is 
chafing under undue restraint, if there 





is not a spirit of freedom of thought 


and expression. It is not “well in 
hand” if it is being forced beyond its 
power of progress, or if it is allowed 
to drag heavily and lazily along. 

It is not “well in hand” if there is 
not a sort of electric communication 
between teacher and class, so that 
the least shade of confusion is felt 
by the teacher. 

The guiding lines ought to be tense, 
and steadily, but at the same time 
lightly, held. Each mind must be 
felt, but no one pushed or pulled. 
The whole class, as a whole, must be 
working smoothly and harmoniously 
together ; moving on in a right line 
or rounding a curve with caution and 
yet with surety. 

It would not be a bad plan, I think 
sometimes, to have“ inscribed on the 
walls of some school rooms the mys- 
tic sentence in front of the horse-car 
driver, “walk your horses on curves 
and switches.” And in others, it 
seems as if one longed to say “Give 
those pupils their heads more. They 
are not free enough. You can do 
that, and yet hold your lines steady 
and keep a sharp lookout for any ob- 
structions on the road. But give 
them their heads. Let them feel a 
sense of freedom, while at the same 
time they feel your guiding, your re- 
straining, but not your fettering 
hand.” 

And to others we want to say “Keep 
your hand steady. Fine and light 
though your touch may be, it must 
never be relaxed. It is much easier 
to prevent than to cure. One mo- 
ment of carelessness, of relaxed at- 
tention, and your strength will be of 
no avail. 

Keep your class “well in hand,” 
and secure the same unity of perfect 
obedience and perfect freedom that 
the good driver has with his trained 
animals, and it will seem as if the 
school, to use a homely phrase, “runs 
itself.” 

We may well afford to take a les- 
son from any work, no matter how 
simple, that is well done. There is 
no perfect success in any line 
from which we as teachers cannot 
learn, and we need not scorn to take 
a lesson in management from the per- 
fect driver of spirited horses, for he 
can teach us much, though he deal 
with what are called brute animals, 
and we with children. 





CHANGES RECOMMENDED. 


ile changes recommended by 


those persons interested in spel- 
ling reform, can be, and, we think, 
ought to be immediately introduced. 
Howard Crosby, D. D., LL. D., 
Chancellor of the University of New 
York, formerly Professor of Greek at 
the University of New York and at 
Rutger’s College, says: 





“The change of ph forf is a verv 
proper change even on antiquarian 
grounds. The Greek letter phi was 
really but one sound. Whatwe now 
need is some central authority, like 
the academy in France, to set us go- 
ing. Next to an academy the news- 
paper press is the best power to for- 
ward this matter. It is the newspa- 
per press that has re-created the 
Greek language in modern Greece.” 

New York, Dec. 23, 1879. 


I am sure the papers which adopt 
the new spelling will be most heartily 
and cordially endorsed. 

The Home Journal says the credit 
and honor for the success of the 
change in its columns justly belongs 
to its readers. They have looked 
upon the movement from the first in 
the light in which it was recommend- 
ed by tbe eminent edueators and 
scholars in this country and iu Eng- 
land, as a great public good. They 
saw Clearly that a work of such broad 
filanthrofy, involving the removal of 
an enormous tax upon education, 
upon the diffusion of knowledge, up- 
on daily business, upon all communi- 
cation by writing and printing, new 
and for all coming generations—they 
saw that a work of this kind amply 
merited any little sacrifice of mere 
personal and temporary unplesant- 
ness which the change might involve. 


In England even more than in| 
America, has dissatisfaction with the 
old spelling been developed among 
scholars and thinkers. Some of the 
most distinguished men in the king- 
dom have expressed themselves in 
favor of a reform. 


Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Prime 
Minister of England, author of 
“Studies on Homer,” “Juventus 
Mundi,” “‘The State and the Church,” 
etc., says: 

“T often think that if I were a for- 
eigner and had to set about learning 
English I should go mad. I honestly 
can say I cannot conceive how it is 
that he learns to pronounce English, 
when I take into account the total 
absence of rule, method and system, 
and all the auxiliaries that people 
usually get when they have to acquire 
something difficult of attainment. 
There is much that may, and ought 
to be done with advantage, in the re- 
form of spelling our language.” 

Max Muller, LL. D., Professor of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Filology 
at Oxford University, England, au- 
ther of “History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature,” ‘The Science of Lan- 
guage,” etc., says: 

‘An objection often made to spell- 
ing reform is that it would utterly 
destroy the historical or etymological 
character of the English language. 
Suppose it did; what then? Lan- 
guage is not made for scholars and 


ety mologists; and if the whole race 
of English etymologists were really 
swept away by the introduction of 
spelling reform, I hope they would be 
the first to rejoice in sacrificing them- 
selves in so good a cause. 

But is it really the case that the 
historical continuity of the English 
language would be broken by the 
adoption of fonetic spelling, and that 
the profession of the etymologist 
would be gone forever? 


[ say No most emphatically, to 
both propositions. Because the Ital- 
ians write filosofo, are they less aware 
than the English, who write philoso- 
pher, that they have before them the 
Latin philosophus and the Greek filos- 
ofos? If we write f in fancy, why 
not in phantom? If in frenzy or 
frantic why not in phrenology ? 


A language which tolerates vial 
for phial need not shiver at ‘filosofer.’ 
What people call the etymological 
consciousness of the speaker is strict- 
ly a matter of oratorical sentiment 
only. If anybody will tell me at 
what date etymological spelling is to 
begin, whether at 1500 A. D., or at 
1000 A. D., or at 500 A. D., I am 
willing to discuss the question. Till 
then I beg to say that etymological 
spelling would play greater havoc in 
English than fonetic spelling, even if 
we are to draw a line not more than 
five hundred years ago.” 


<> 


INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS, 





E understand that the services 
of the following named gentle- 


men and—where are the names of the 
ladies? and—who are they ?—can be 
secured to conduct institutes during 


July and August: 
G. L. Osborne, Warrensburg, Mo. 
R. C. Norton, “6 ee 
Prof. Campbell, “ “ 
C.H. Dutcher, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
N.B. Henry, “ - “ 
J.S.McGhee, “ a 6 


W. E. Coleman, Liberty, Mo. 
J. R. Kirk, Bethany, Mo. 

A. B. Warner, Lathrop, Mo. 
J. Baldwin, Kirksville, Mo. 


C. H. Ford, “ “ 
E. B. Seitz, a as 
J.U.Barnard, “ “ 


M. Bigley, Moberly, Mo. 

J. B. Blanton, Mexico, Mo. 

J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 
H. M. Hawill, Louisiana, Mo. 
Professors of the State University. 
W.N. Doyle, Novelty, Mo. 

E. W. Fowler, Edina, Mo. 

W. F. Drake, Rockport, Mo. 
Pres. Hill, Oregon, Mo. 

G. A. Smith, Kirksville, Mo. 

E. M. Shepard, Springfield, Mo. 
W. T. Carrington, Oak Ridge, Mo. 





When a man gets tight, the devil 
generally gets loose. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL QUESTION. 


BY H. H. MORGAN. J 


I may claim that after all the ex- 
pense and labor, the boy at the close 
of his grammar school course cannot 
deal with the calculus; cannot even 
handle the most subtle processes of 
arithmetic. As an interested student 
of. Anglo-saxon philology I may com- 
plain that the pupil has not even the 
most elementary acquaintance with 
what I esteem as most essential to 
every educated man. 

In short, any questions as to the 
studies proper for the public schools 
must be settled first by determining 
whether we seek a given accomplish- 
ment ora general mental training, 
together with a knowledge of the el- 
ementary facts common to all educa- 
ted people, by determining which ac- 
complishment is to be supreme, or 
what studies are best adapted to de- 
velop the minds of youths, and to 
leave the largest residuum of valua- 
ble facts. 

If then we take the view confirmed 
by the experience of all people who 
have ever contributed to the history 
of education, we shall again be 
brought to conclude that ‘the func- 
tion of education is to develop the 
natural faculties which underlie all 
special occupations.” 

A QUESTION OF METHODS. 

We shall then reduce our problem 
to a question of methods, which is 
the important factor in education, 
public or private. If, for examplé, 
the subject be arithmetic, our question 
will be at what age to begin the study ; 
what natural faculties the study is 
adapted to develop; in what way it 
is adapted to this development; and 
in proportion to the wisdom of our 
answers will be the success of our 
efforts. 

If, as I suppose, in addition to 
teaching one to mechanically attain 
cerrect results with a small number of 
familiar combinations, we expect 
that mental training which is to most 
people the ultimate good of the study, 
we shall, I think, see that this branch 
is not intended as a training of the 
memory, although to some extent it 
involves this; we shall see that its 
main office is to teach one to think 
logically, to recognize identity under 
the form of diversity; and we shall 
do what is now less frequent—we 
shall expend our efforts upon meth- 
ods, by which we shall induce the 
pupil’s mind to work through pro- 
cesses, instead ef having him remem- 
ber mechanical results. 

WHAT WE CLAIM. 

We therefore claim, first, that the 
public schools are occupied with such 
work as has always been considered 
proper for elementary instruction, and 





with such work asis pursued in pri- 
vate schools, and with such work as 
our opponents furnish their own chil- 
dren. Second, that the quality of 
this work is poor when compared with 
an ideal standard, and flattering when 
compared with the work done by other 
educational institutions dealing with 
the same age of pupils. 

Moreover, that the average spelling, 
reading, writing, and ciphering of the 
pupils in the public schools is equal 
to the average work of their parents 
who have been educated in “the good 
old times,” and this without making 
allowance for difference of age. 


Third, that any improvement pos- 
sible in education must arise solely 
from improved educational methods, 
and that this improvement is not to 
be attained by changing the studies 
but by making clear the office of each 
study, and devising means for the 
performance of this office. 


Fourth, that it is unfair to expect 
the public schools or any schools to 
furnish an ideal education so that the 
influences of the family, of the street, 
of the pulpit, of the press, shall count 
for nothing, and that any shortcom- 
ings shall be charged to the public 
schools, and least of all that this 
charge shall be made when it is at 
least as true of other educational in- 
stitutions. 


Fifth, that so long as any commu- 
nity values cheapness above efficien- 
cy, so long as it takes so little inter- 
est as to fail to ascertain what it pays 
and what it receives in return, that 
so long it is requiring bricks and re- 
fusing to furnish straw. 

Sixth, that the schools are better 
than the schools of the past, and that 
they are even remarkably good, con- 
sidering the difficulties with which 
they have to contend. | 

Seventh, that the most cursory ap- 
peal to facts will. in regard to the 
excellence of the public schools, sat- 
isfy all but those who object to the 
public schools just in proportion to 
their efficiency. 

Eighth, that an analysis of our 
city’s receipts and expenditures will 
show that 1. The rate of taxation is 
less than that of most large cities in 
the world—2. That the property val- 
uation cannot be less than $577,500,- 
000, while the assessed valuation is 
$168,000,000. So that the nominal 
levy of 2.60 is really only a levy of 
less than .87 of a cent—3. That the 
exemptions accrue to the benefit of 
the large property holders as a rule, 
and that these are further benefited 
by the possession of personal prop- 
erty whose escape is quite simple, 
by the possession of influence which 
can when it so desires, reduce the 
amount of their assessments, by the 
fact that they reap more of the bene- 








fits which the community furnishes, 
and by the fact that apart from their 
personal expenditures they collect 
from others the taxes whica they pay 
over. Of course I must not be mis- 
understood—so that the erroneous 
inference be drawn in regard to the 
honesty of our capitalists — what I 
mean is that the temptations and op- 
portunities for escaping one’s share 
of the public burdens is possible or 
only of material consequence in the 
case of dishonest men who happen to 
be large owners of property. 4. 
That this same analysis of our civic 
budget will show that the expendi- 
tures for interests other than schools 
are larger in proportion and yield less 
in return. 
SCHOOLS A PAYING INVESTMENT. 


In short, that our schools, looked 
at as an investment, are pecuniarily 
of advantage to the community, and 
that a question of this kind ought at 
least to receive a careful investiga- 
tion. 

If by the expenditure of any sum 
we can increase our revenue, we are 
financially unwise if we avoid the 
expenditure. If by an education 
which takes as its “function the de- 
veloping of those natural faculties 
which underlie all special occupa- 
tions,” we can increase our material 
prosperity, we have aright todemand 
aid of those who are interested in 
their own material prosperity, even 
though they care nothing for any 
other interest. 


The experiment of apprenticeships, 
of merely manual training, of ragged 
schools, of ecclesiasticai schools, has 
been abundantly tried in the world’s 
history, so that even in those coun- 
tries which accept the divine rights 
of kings, the immutability of caste, 
the government of the learned and 
cultured instead of the wise, there is 
at the present moment the recogni- 
tion of the necessity of mental train- 
ing for the artisan, even without ref- 
erence to the fact that though one, 
may be an obscure individual belong- 
ing to the ignoble mass, he may yet 
be a human being with the interests 
of human beings not in place of but 
in conjunction with his intetests, as a 
servant of those who do not belong 
to the mass. 


Nine. We claim that the public 
schools furnish in the persons of 
those entrusted with their manage- 
ment as high a standard of culture 
and morality, and honorable and use- 
ful industry, as any calling among 
men, and that they do the work which 
is proposed for them as efficiently and 
as thoroughly as any other social in- 
stitution. 

To collect the scattered instances 
of peculation or any other miscon- 


as petty and as insignificant as if the 
law, or the ministry, or commerce, or 
manufacturing, or the trades, were 
to be judged by the misconduct of 
individual members, without refer- 
ence to the good conduct of the oth- 
ers. When we read in the morning 
paper the apparently numerous cases 
of crime, do we all reflect upon the 
proportion between the criminals and 
the non-criminals? 

Do we recollect that in 1870 those 
convicted of any crime numbered but 
32,000 out of a population of 30,- 
000,000, or 84-100ths of 1 per cent., 
and that too embracing hardened 
criminals whom we had imported? 

Do any of us take the trouble to 
compare this result with that attained 
in other countries? 

Of course no wise person supposes 
that the public schools are the only 
conservative influence; no one sup- 
poses that they are without flaw ; but 
we do claim the right to be tried by 
the same test that is applied to our 
other human institutions, all of which 
are imperfect, viz: that if they ac- 
complish more good than evil that the 
balance shall be struck between their 
longcomings and their shortcomings, 
and that support be given or with- 
held in view of the result thus at- 
tained. 





BLACKBOARD EXERCISES, 


ROFESSOR JOHN OGDEN, in 
his recent and valuable work, 


“Science of Education,” published 
by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., quotes 
the remark of a distiguished educator 
who said that “every inch of school- 
room wall not devoted to blackboards 
should be appropriated for a cabinet 
of common things and the curiosities 
of art and nature.” 

This would be an admirable ar- 
rangement for the 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


as well as for the more advanced; for 
it would afford the right kind of fa- 
,cilities for experimenting and draw- 
ing. Butalarge amount of black- 
hoard is also necessary for the use of 
children ; so that when they become 
weary of their other lessons, and of 
their seats, as they soon will, they 
may go to the board and amuse 
themselves by drawing lines, pictures, 
maps, etc. 

This would be a much better means 
of disposing of this superabundance 
of vital force and mental activity than 
to let it work off in the form of mis- 
chief, or even to attempt to crush it 
out by long confinement, and then to 
complain that the child has not ca- 
pacity, when in fact he has just been 
deprived of what little he had. 

Better direct it than attempt to 
crush it; for in doing the latter we 
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element of power planted in ‘the hu- 
man being. 

We venture to say that the effort 
to keep children quiet, all the time, 
in the school room, as some teachers 
do, is more exhausting to teachers than 
all the teaching they do, simply be- 
cause children were not made to be 
quiet all the time, any more than 
trees and plants were made to be 
moved every few days. 

Look at that child, teacher, as he 
writhes in the hopeless agony of idle- 
ness before you; and then tell me, if 
you can, that he must be quiet. 

Why, every limb and joint and 
bone and muscle, ligament, nerve and 
fibre in his body quivers its negation 
to such a proposition, and says, as 
plain as language can say, Give me 
exercise, activity, and labor. Will 
you, therefore, be dumb to these mute 
but eloquent pleadings? The chil- 
dren need the exercises of which the 
teacher strives to deprive them; and 
the teacher needs the force thus ex- 
pended to direct the children in their 
lessons and exercises. Let, there- 
fore, the same harmony obtain here 
that exist everywhere else in the de- 
partments of nature. 

BLACKBOARD EXERCISES 
may serve in part, at least, to exhaust 
that accnmulation of vitality which 
is sometimes so annoying, but which 
was never made to be wasted nor 
crushed out. 





ALL ABOUT IT. 


BY SYLVIA BROWN. 





ERHAPS we have chosen our 
profession from motives as va- 


ried as the individuals enumerated in 
the calling. 

Whatever our personal motives 
may be we have accepted the responsi- 
bilities which the term involves in 
their highest and fullest significance. 

In accepting these responsibilities 
we have virtually pledged ourselves to 
be teachers in the most capacious and 
expansive sense of the term, not sim- 
ply to hear a few lessons and give a 
little instruction daily upon the rudi- 
mental text before us, but to cultivate 
the mental and moral faculties, to 
develop the perceptive and reasoning 
powers so that, as the years let fall 
their ripening influences, the minds 
and hearts of the pupils may expand 
together into a symmetric self-cul- 
ture. é 

If we cannot take up our duties 
with a sincere determination to do 
our very best, earnestly and con- 
scientiously with all our might, mak- 
ing the interests of the profession 
paramount to all others, we had bet- 
ter choose, at once, some more con- 
genial occupation. 

The remark was once made to the 


teacher he ceases to have a conscience. 
If to become a teacher is to renounce 
one’s incividuality and be a mere 
machine working at the touch of an- 
other’s will, always in routine order 
with no variation of action to show 
the existence of life and thought this 
may be true. 

That teacher who can refuse con- 
science in the performance of school 
duties must be devoid of any vital- 
izing influence. It must be the direct 
reverse of this, a deadening weight 
instead of a life-thrilling power. 

The person who takes up this pro- 
fession as a mere stepping stone to 
some other cherished ambition is but 
the boldest of hypocrites, and, with 
tbe one who remains in the school 
room after its work has become insuf- 
ferably irksome to him, is a disgrace 
and injury to the teacher’s noble call- 
ing. 

The unfaithful teacher is always 
more or less a reproach to his co- 
laborers. 

For his neglect, false teaching and 
general indulgence in sham, the indis- 
criminating patron who feels himself 
wronged and his child defrauded, will 
cast an unjust accusation upon all. 
It is a gross error on the part of 
any teacher to imagine that any extra 
degree of culture ina special depart- 
ment is too precious for practical use 
wherever it may add to his power of 
impressing the minds he is endeavor- 
ing to train. 

There is no field of culture too 
broad for our gleaning and the best 
educator will lose no opportunity for 
scattering such intellectual seed as 
will produce the most perfect blos- 
soming and the richest harvest of 
noble results. The true teacher can 
never be a selfish one. The funda- 
mental principle of all religious faith 
or ethical philosophy is self-renuncia- 
tion. There is perhaps no one who 
learns to go out of and beyond him- 
self, living for the good of others 
more than the teacher. 

The great power of Siddartha, the 
Sakyan prince who clothed himself 
with rags and secluded himself in the 
forest to study out some plan for al- 
leviating the woes of humanity, and 
after years of pondering came forth, 
not to inherit his father’s kingdom, 
but to practice and preach a pure 
system of life, lay, like the power of 
Christ, six hundred years afterward 
in renouncing self and living for oth- 
ers. All great teachers through all 
ages have been unselfish, giving the 
best of their thoughts, talents, lives, 
to the work of ennobling the lives of 
others. We may be sure that there 
is no talent or genius of which we 
may be possessed that may not be 
made an auxiliary of untold value in 
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adding power to our teaching. 


There is a moral sense in which 
the’word teacher implies a model, an 
example of pure, high character, a 
correct example of a just and worthy 
spirit, an exponent of right motives 
of life as well as a guide into the 
intricate labyrinths of science, liter- 
ature and art. 

One may have a grand conception 
of the nobility of this profession and 
still feel that all his powers are com- 
paratively inadequate to a perfect, 
living expression of the great idea 
which has illuminated his own soul, 
bat if he labor patiently, lovingly, 
with the true spirit of inspiration the 
work which he leaves behind him will 
show in after years, the impress of 
the hand of a true Master who has 
tinged his work with a radiance of 
the beautiful visions which glorified 
his own thought. 


JUST THE TIME TO BE PLEASANT. 








OTHER’S cross!” said Maggie, 
coming out into the kitchen 
with a pout on her lips. 

Her aunt was busy ironing, but she 

looked up and answered Maggie: 
“Then it is the very time for you 
to be pleasant and helpful. Mother 
was awake a great deal in the night 
with the poor baby.” 
Maggie made no reply. She put 
on her hat, and walked off into the 
garden. But a new idea went witli 
her. 

“The very time to be helpful and 
pleasant is when other people are 
cross. Sure enough,” thought she, 
“that would be the time when it 
would do the most good. 

“I remember when I was sick last 
year I was so nervous that, if any 
one spoke to me, I could hardly help 
being cross; and mother never got 
angry or out of patience, but was just 
as gentle with me! I ought to pay 
it back now, and I will.” 

And she sprang up from the grass 
where she had thrown herself, and 
turned a face full of cheerful resolu- 
tion toward the room where her mother 
sat soothing and tending a fretful, 
teething baby. 

Maggie brought out the pretty 
ivory balls, and began to jingle them 
for the little one. 

He stopped fretting, and a smile 
dimpled the corners of his lips. 

“Couldn’t I take him out to ride in 
his carriage, mother? It’s such a 
nice morning,” she asked. 

“I should be so glad if you would !” 
said her mother. 

The little hat and sack were 
brought, and the baby was soon ready 
for his ride. 

“Tl keep him as long as he is 
good,” said Maggie; ‘tand you must 
lie on the sofa and get a nap while I 


am gone. 
fully tired.” 





You are looking dread- 


The kind words and the kiss that 
accompanied them were almost too 
much for the mother. 

The tears rose to her eyes, and her 
voice trembled as she answered : 

“Thank you, dearie; it will do me 
a world of good if you can keep him 
out an hour; and the air will do him 
good, too. My head aches badly this 
morning.” 

What a happy heart beat in Mag- 
gie’s bosom as she trundled the little 
carriage up and down on the walk! 

She had done real good. She had 
given back a little of the help and 
forbearance that had so often been 
bestowed upon her. 

She had made her mother happier, 
and given her time to rest. 

She resolved to remember and act 
on her aunt’s good word, “‘ The very 
time to be helpful and pleasant is 
when everybody is tired and cross.” 


<> 
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IMMIGRATION. 


D. MAYO, of Massachusetts, 

*- says: “Itis amazing that a 
commonwealth of such vast oppor- 
tunities as Missouri should not under- 
stand that the most powerful magnet 
of immigration in any American 
State is a generous policy of popular 
education. A thorough district 
school in every neighborhood, and a 
complete graded school in every vil- 
lage would do mure to people her 
prairies and develop her mines than 
the bluster of all her commercial 
conventions, backed by the rhetoric 
of all her public men.” 
_ He says further, “that though the 
State of Missouri, outside a few 
cities, is still far from being awake to 
her true interest in the free school, 
there is yet that ominous stir in 
public opinion that is always the pre- 
lude to a ‘good time coming.’ There 
is now one general and four auxiliary 
State Associations, besides one asso- 
ciation of colored teachers, and the 
six are holding annual sessions. In- 
stitutes have been held in thirty-seven 
counties; al! vuluntary, and, gener- 
ally, with no compensation to the 
instructors. 

“Thanks to Supt. Shannon, and his 
corps of vigorous schoolmen, the 
State supports a university and three 
normal schools; while private and 
denominational schools are establish- 
ing normal departments. 


“The State school funds now 
amount to over $3,000,000, —and 
State, county and township funds 
reach the large sum of $7,500,000. 

“In 1879 $4.37 per capita on the 
entire school population was ex- 
pended.” 





-_ 
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Horsrorp’s Acrip PxHoOsPHATE acts 
with decided benefit in cases of innutri- 
tion of the brain from abuse of alcohol. 
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TENNESSEE. | 


ON. LEON’ TROUSDALE, 
State Superintendent of Public 


Schools in Tennessee, has, with the 
assistance of a number of the lead- 
ing educators of the State, wrought 
out a 

GRADED SYSTEM 
for the country schools which is so 
suggestive and valuable that our 
teachers in all the States will find it 
of great value. He says: 


What the schools desire and need 
is a plan—a system, a model, a guide 
post. 

This we now endeavor to supply in 
the following well-matured schedule, 
which has been prepared by Professor 
S. Y. Caldwell, Supt. of the Nash- 
ville Public Schools, after many ear- 
nest and anxious conferences and 
comparisons of views with myself. 
It has been my earnest desire, for the 
last four years,to present such a work- 
ing plan for the schools, and the one 
here presented seems to be sufficient- 
ly practical to adapt itself to the 
scope and genius of every teacher 
who is sufficiently interested and ear- 
nestly alive to its great utility, and 
to the new and progressive life it will 
infuse into our public school system. 

It furnishes a sliding scale, so to 
speak, of sufficient margin for prac- 
tical working which promises to 
adapt it to the diversified circumstan- 
ces and attainments of the pupils in 
all the schools, while there is defi- 
niteness and system enough to sup- 
ply a standard by which each teacher 
may be guided while giving scope to 
his peculiar ingenuity, tact and com- 
mon sense. 

Upon its success largely depends 
the possession of these latter quali- 
ties by the teacher. 

GRADED COURSE OF STUDY FOR COUN- 


TRY SCHOOLS. 

It is suggested that the studies au- 
thorized to be taught in public 
schools as found in the school law, 
be arranged under the following 
heads : 

FIRST, OR PRIMARY GRADE. 

Reading, writing, spelling, oral 
arithmetic, oral geography, object 
lessons and vocal music, where-it is 
taught. 

SECOND, OR INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 

Reading, writing, spelling, arith- 





music, if taught. 
THIRD, OR GRAMMAR GRADE. 

Geography, grammar, arithmetic, 
History of United States, geology, 
agriculture, composition and vocal 
music, if taught. 

Promotions of classes from these 
grades to the next higher are to be 
made upon a final examination to be 
held at the close of the school ses- 
sion. 

Under the primary grade three 
classes may be formed, as follows : 

Class A—Words and sentences to 
be taught by objects, pictures, black- 
boards, charts, the phonic sounds and 
script writing on slates; first reader 
to be used after the second month; 
counting to 100; prompt additions 
and subtractions of numbers to 1,000 ; 
object lessons on common things ; 
practicing the scale and singing by 
note in key of C. 

Class B—Second reader, all words 
to be spelled, and selections written 
on slates; numeration and notation, 
addition and subtraction in amounts 
less than 20,000; composing simple 
sentences, orally and on slates, about 
familiar objects; oral lessons on 
globes and map of the world; Song 
Book No. 1. 

Class C—Third reader, meaning of 
lessons to be brought out; spelling 
book to words of two syllables; ad- 
dition and subtraction, with analysis 
of processes; multiplication and di- 
vision of numbers from 2 to 12; 
writing on paper copies and simple 
sentences on familiar subjects ; Song 
Book No. 1; oral lessons on outline 
maps of grand divisions of land and 
water. 

Pupils may be advanced either indi- 
vidually or in sections from one to 
another of these classes at any time 
when fully prepared for it, but must 
never be promoted to the next grade 
except upon rigid examination at 
close of the term. 

Under the intermediate grade two 
classes may be had, as follows: 

Class A—Fourth reader, the les- 
sons to be clearly read and thorough- 
ly understood, and the nouns, pro- 
nouns and verbs in simple sentences 
named; spelling book to words of 
four syllables; elementary geography; 
arithmetic to “multiplication of frac- 
tions ;” composing twenty lines, once 
a week, on simple subjects; writing 
from copy and Song Book No. 2, if 
taught. 

Class B—Fifth reader, naming all 
the parts of speech; spelling book, 
to words of six syllables ; school ge- 
ography to “‘Europe;” arithmetic to 
“per centage;” compositions once a 
week ; writing from copy, and Song 
Book No. 2, if taught. 

Pupils may be promoted to Class 


metic and geography, with text books,|/B., as directed under former head, 











but never to higher grade, except 
upon examination at close of session. 

Under Grammar Grade may be the 
two following classes : 

Class A—History of United States; 
geography, finished; elementary 
grammar; arithmetic, to “stocks and 
bonds;” two page compositions once 
a week; writing from copy, and Song 
Book No. 3, when taught. 

Class B—Geology; advanced gram- 
mar; arithmetic, finished; agricul- 
ture; composition and declamation ; 
writing from copy, and Song Book 
No. 3, when taught. 

Those honorably completing this 
grade may receive a certificate of 
scholarship at close of session. 

Where several different classes may 
be seated in the same room, it will 
be well for all to use same writing 
and song book, and the latter, of 
course, is to be omitted altogether 
where, as in many schools, vocal mu- 
sic cannot be introduced. 

It will require at least seven years 
for a child of average capacity for 
learning, to complete this course. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

A few simple suggestions, in car- 
rying out this plan, will be appropri- 
ate, although the general qualifica- 
tions of the teacher himself, his abil- 
ity, skill and judgment, must mainly 
be relied on to execute successfully 
the design. 

Prof. W. R. Garrett of the Mont- 
gomery Bell Academy, Nashville, has 
kindly supplied the following valua- 
ble hints, which his long experience 
as an educator, and his profound ob- 
servation of the defects of country 
schools, while acting as County Su- 
perintendent of Giles county, have 
taught him to be applicable and use- 
ful to teachers. 

These suggestions are especially 
commended to those who agree to in- 
troduce the proposed plan of grading 
and granting certificates to those who 
complete the course. 

The two following rules are recom- 
mended for the careful consideration 
of teachers and school officers. Their 
importance cannot be too strongiy 
urged, and it is believed that a fail- 
ure to observe them has done as much 
to impair the usefulness of primary 
schools as even the inefficiency of 
teachers:: 

ist. A regular course of study 
should be prescribed in all primary 
grammar schools, and no subject be- 
yond the grade of the school should 
be taught in it. 

2nd. Especially ia primary schools 
the course should not cover too much 
ground, but thorough scholarship 
should be aimed at, rather than rapid 
advancement. 

These two rules bear a mutual rela- 
tion to each other. 

In many schools the ambition of 








the teacher, or the demands of a few 
patrons, destroy the organization of 
what might be made a good primary 
or grammar school, by introducing 
advanced studies for the benefit of a 
few pupils, which can be properly 
studied only at college or high school. 

Thus the time of the teacher is di- 
verted from the instruction of the 
mass of his pupils, and devoted to a 
few. 4 

The primary department is neg- 
lected, and the whole school is ineffi- 
ciently taught. 

For efficient teaching in the pri- 
mary and grammar departments, ex- 
perience proves it absolutely neces- 
sary that the teacher shall give to 
these departments his exclusive at- 
tention, going slowly over the ground, 
using incessant repetition of the 
same subjects until they are fixed in 
the child’s mind, never to be erased. | 

The course of instruction as given 
in the reports of the best graded 
schools, or such works as ‘‘Kiddle’s 
Manual of Methods,” will furnish a 
safe guide to those who wish to con- 
sult the experience of skillful educa- 
tors on the average rate of speed at 
which pupils should be advanced. 
SUGGESTIONS AS TO WRITING OR PEN- 

MANSHIP IN CONNECTION WITH READ- 

ING. 

The neglect of penmanship in the 
public schools is well known and of- 
ten referred to, without practical sug- 
gestions as to the remedy. 

In the absence of expert penmen 
to teach this neglected art, which is 
one of the fundamental branches of 
education, and without which all 
sehool statistics classify one as an 
illiterate, the schools have fallen into 
a remarkable backwardness. 

The importance of teaching this 
art to pupils in the first years of their 
tuition cannot be too greatly empha- 
sized, especially as it is shown that 
correct reading can never be so thor- 
oughly or so rapidly acquired as by 
its aid and use, 

Heretofore professional penmen 
have contributed but little assistance 
toward developing a plan to bring 
about this desirable revolution, seem- 
ing to await that period (which I 
fear is far distant) when all can be- 
come scientific instructors like them- 
selves, thereby leaving the district 
schools, as they now are, neglected 
and uncared for. 

This, however, is getting to be rem- 
edied. Scientific penmen are be- 
coming interested in the question as 
to how a practical system of teaching 
penmanship, without the expense of 
many copy-books, may be introduced 
into the schools. 


Prof. Frank Goodman of the Nash- 
ville Business College, as Vice Pres- 


ident cf the Penman’s Association of 
America, and in compliance with a 
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resoiution adopted by that body at 
its last annual meeting, has obliging- 
ly supplied the following hints for 
teaching penmanship, commencing 
with the very youngest pupils and 
carrying them along with practice in 
spelling, reading and composition, 
from the very beginning to the close 
of their school course. 

It has the merit of being easily 
understood, and can be readily adap- 
ted to every school of every grade, 
as it already is substantially used in 
many graded schools, without, how- 
ever, the specific instructions which 
he introduces as to position, holding 
the pen, and continual drill and prac- 
tice, which are important essentials 
in acquiring a legible and uniform 
handwriting : 

‘ Heretofore there has not been suf- 
ficient attention given to writing in 


_ our district schools, which should be 


remedied at once, and principally in 
the following manner : 

Teach the child to write in script 
the words as it learns to spell and 
read, fur spelling, reading and writ- 
ing should proceed together. When 
a word is taught te the eye it is but 
partially taught until reproduced by 
the hand. 

First furnish the child with slate 
or paper, on which he is to write all 
his spelling und reading lessons. 

Have him place his pencil between 
the thumb and first and second fin- 
gers, and rest it below the knuckle 
joint, so as not to be too near a per- 
pendicular position. This is also the 
proper position for holding the pen. 

The teacher should then write all 
the letters, capital and small, on the 
blackboard, where they should re- 
main during the entire session, as 
reference for both pupil and teacher. 

In the absence of a board, the 
teacher should write the alphabets on 
a slip of paper for each child. 

The teacher should instruct the 
child when to use a capital, and peint 
to it on the board; also show how to 
connect letters, at first in short words 
of two, three and four letters. Then, 
as the child begins to read, teach him 
how to space the words, and so con- 
tinue until he is familiar with the 
forms of the letters, use of capitals 
and spacing vf words. 

The child should write each spell- 
ing or rcading lesson before coming 
up to recite, and the teacher should 
carefully examine the writing as well 
as the spelling. or reading. 

If this instruction is closely fol- 
lowed out until the child has advanc- 
ed far enough, or is large enough to 
be placed at a desk, he will have ob- 
tained a good start in his writing. 

Any child large enough to occupy 
a desk is also large enough to write 
with pen and ink. 

In writing with pencil and without 





a desk, the hand was inclined to turn 
over on the right side. This must be 
remedied now, and that by having 
the second joint of the thumb incline 
very close to the paper; also by re- 
membering to have the -pen-holder to 
drop below the knuckle joint of the 
first finger. This will cause the pen 
to slide more smoothly over the pa- 
per, making it less liable to stick in 
the paper and spatter the ink. 

Incline the left side of the body 
very slightly toward the desk, letting 
the left hand rest on the top of the 
paper, to keep it from moving. 

This position also places the weight 
of the body on the left arm, which 
leaves the right arm free for use, with 
only its own weight on the desk—the 
right arm, just in advance of the el- 
bow, resting on the edge of the desk, 
the wrist off the paper, the hand 
sliding on the third and fourth fingers. 

The capitals and small letters 
should each be practiced separately, 
and particular attention paid to the 
shade of each, for in writing with pen- 
cil no attention was given to the 
shading of letters. 

After the pupil has learned to shade 
the letters, and to properly join them 
into words, and these into sentences, 
then the Spencerian Copy Book No. 
4 1-2, or the same grade of any other 
system, can be used to advantage. 

Here the study of the principles, 
and analysis of the letters, might be 
introduced, as a full analysis of all 
the letters is printed on the covers of 
the~ copy book, and can easily be 
learned by any one. 

All the writing. whether of exam- 
ination or composition papers, from 
dictation or otherwise, should now 
be done with pen and ink, and care- 
fully examined by the teacher, and 
this work should be taken into con- 
sideration when giving the pupil his 
grade on penmanship each month. 

I will only add that each teacher, 
after adopting this system of grading 
should arrange a daily programme, 
which should be posted on the black- 
board and strictly adhered to. He 
may require to modify it occasionally, 
but in this he must be governed by 
the changing circumstances of his 
school. That known as the 


CALIFORNIA PROGRAMME, 


which has been recommended by 
State Superintendent Ruffner of Vir- 
ginia, contains a principle easily un- 
derstood, and is, perhaps, the best. 

The day is ‘‘to be divided into pe- 
riods of different lengths, and during 
each period the whole school shall be 
engaged on one and the same subject, 
(in their different grades) except, of 
course, any irregular pupils who are 
not pursuing the branch assigned to 
that period.” 

The teacher, from this principle, 





may. construct a programme adapted 
to his school. 
HOW TO GRADE THE SCHOOL. 

I. For their annual examinations 
of teachers, commencing the present 
year, the County Superintendents 
should, if practicable, open and hold 
a Normal. Institute, of from twe to 
six weeks duration, at the most con- 
venient point in the county. 

They should arrange to secure 
managers for the institute, if possi- 
ble, among their most expert and ac- 
tive teachers, who should give illus- 
trations and explanations of their 
best methods of teaching the primary 
and grammar studies, of the means 
of discipline and plans of govern- 
ment, as to morals and manners ; and 
especially they should explain, illus- 
trate and discuss this schedule for 
the gradation of schools, taking this 
circular, with its explanations and 
the syllabus for grading herein rec- 
ommended, as the basis for discussion 
and action. 


In this manner may the proposed 
system of gradation be directly and 
practically introduced into the public 
schools in an intelligent manner and 
at once, the body of the teachers as- 
sisting each other by counsel and 
discussion, in its introduction, prac- 
tical working and final success. 

II. During this Normal Institute 
all the teachers should be examined 
for their certificates, by the County 
Superintendents, in the open session 
of the same, and no teaeher should 
be examined in any other manner or 
at any other time, unless he is absent 
necessarily from the county, or de- 
tained by imperative business, or so 
ill that he cannot be present, or from 
other good and sufficient cause cannot 
attend. 


III. In cases, and in counties, 
where, from any cause, these Normal 
Institutes cannot be held, the County 
Superintendents are authorized and 
instructed to give due and public no- 
tice of a day or days and place where 
he will have public examinations of 
teachers, for the purpose of granting 
licenses to teach, and those who fail 
to attend, after receiving due notice, 
shall be excluded from subsequent 
examinations, unless they render sat- 
isfactory reasons for their absence, as 
recited above for non-attendance at 
the Normal Institute. 


IV. When these meetings for pub- 
lic examination are held, whether at 
the Normal Institute or otherwise, it 
shall be the duty of the Superintend- 
ents to supply each teacher present 
with a copy of this circular, and, to 
instruct and authorize him to adopt a 
system of gradation in his school, 
based on the syllabus here recom- 
mended, and to explain to the body 
of the teachers present the necessity, 


importance and operation of the sys- 
tem, to suggest remedies for obsta- 
cles or difficulties suggested, and to 
invite a full, free and intelligent dis- 
cussion of the plan and its influence 
on the success and prosperity of the 
schools. 

V. The Superintendents are par- 
ticularly requested to observe and 
note the genera] tendency, influence 
and effect of these conferences, and 
of the introduction of gradation into 
the schools, and are instructed to re- 
port the same specially in their an- 
nual written reports. 

VI. Superintendents may excuse 
from re-examination, at their discre- 
tion, in the presence of the body of 
teachers, those who have held first 
grade certificates for two consecutive 
years, and have proved their skill in 
teaching by experience; and also the 
principals of consolidated schools ; 
and may issue to these classes certifi- 
cates, upon the authority of their 
well-tested capacity, where they are 
satisfied they are entitled to them by 
merit. The tests should be upon 
written examination, and the Super- 
intendents may avail themselves of 
the assistance of skillful teachers in 
conducting them. 

VII. As soon as teachers can pre- 
pare themselves for teaching ‘the El- 
ements of Agriculture,” as provided 
by act of the General Assembly,” 
they will examine the candidates for 
license on this study. The text book 
has been prepared by N. T. Lupton, 
LL. D., Vanderbilt University, at the 
request of the commission instructed 
to perform this service, and has been 
adopted as the text book for the pub- 
lic schools. Each teacher should 
supply himself with a copy of the 
work, and thoroughly prepare himself 
for giving instruction in this impor- 
tant branch. Lron Trovuspate, 

State Supt. of Public Schools. 





Mr. Geo. W. Smite Co. Supt. of 
Schools of Clay county, Illinois, sends 
us his programme for the fifth annual 
session of the Clay County Normal 
Institute, commencing July 12th at 
Flora, Illinois. 


It will continue six weeks. 

Tuition $4.00 for the term. 

Board $2.00 per week. Send to 
him for a circular. 


_* 


Ir is claimed that our English 
spelling can be so improved as to 
save two or three years in the educa- 
tion of pupils. If this be so, the 
reform may go far to lift from our 
land the cloud of illiteracy. Useless 
letters are of no value in the English 
language and should of course be 
abolished at once in writing and 
printing. 

ALL matter intended for publica- 
taion must be in the hands of the 











printer by the 15th of the month pre- 
vious to date of issue. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


Tumescat Mountains, Los Angelos } 
Co., Cal., March 2, 1880. 


Editors Journal of Education: 

Many thanks for copies of the 
JouRNAL received. Would you know 
where they found me? Away up here 
in the mountains twenty miles from 
everywhere! And I am here to teach 
a school. 

This would seem the more strange 
to you if you knew in what a wild 
portion of country I am. But few 
families are living here. 

I very much enjoy the novelty of 
the situation, also the strength and 
vigor imparted by this pure mountain 
air. 

When I first came I was really 
afraid to ride alone so far, the road 
from my boarding place to the school 
house being particularly lonely. 

But it is very lovely—leading first 
through Aliso, a broad and beautiful 
canon which admits of considerable 
cultivation, many acres being sown 
to barley; then over a steep and 
lofty “divide,” from which may be 
had a fine view of the valley, with jts 
little towns dotted here and there, 
stretching far out to the ocean which 
lies like a glistening belt between the 
coast and the long island of Catalina 
girting the horizon. 

From here we descend into Live 
Oak, a narrow little canon densely 
shaded by a profusion of these trees 
and full of turns and surprises, one 
not being able to see many feet be- 
fore him. 

It was in this canon that I at first 
daily expected to meet a bear! Du- 
ring the Fall several Grizzly and 
Cinnamon bears were killed near 
here. _ The feed had all dried up in 
the high mountains, on account of 
the dry season, so master Bruin be- 
took himself to the bee ranches in 
the canons in search of honey. 

Now, however, as the hills are cov- 
eréd with alfilarilla and burr clover 
we see no more of his foot prints in 
the apiaries, and I greatly enjoy my 
gallop to school on my docile mustang 
pony. 

The school house stands in a clus- 
ter of oaks, in so deep and narrow a 
portion of the canon that the sun is 
visible only from 8:30 a. mM. to 4 P. 
m. My school consists of eight boys 
and two girls, ranging from begin- 
ers to those reading in the Fourth 
reader. We have no conveniences 
whatever, if I except a strip of black- 
board about six feet long by two 
wide. Many things are done in the 
most primitive style. Our time piece 
consists of sun marks on the floor 
before the door, and they serve every 
purpose as on rainy days we cannot 
attend on account of slippery roads— 
and it is seldom cloudy unless it 
rains. 


I call my little flock to duty by our 
old reliable Indian war whoop, which 
the children echo from hill to hill as 
they scramble down. 

In doors, as far as possible, we 
keep up with the times. The little 
ones rapidly learn “numbers” by the 
“Grube method,” using kernels of 
corn or chilicotes for counters. All 
are fascinated with free-hand draw- 
ing. Many of the kindergarten 
games and songs are introduced for 
recreation. 

The zeal and ambition with which 
these children enter into their school 
duties is astonishing. I suppose this 
is partly owing to the fact that most 
of them have never been to school 
before. Someof them do not remem- 
ber any existence other than in this 
narrow, lonely canon. Still they are 
happy and content; more so than 
those who know of the active life and 
advantages to be found in the busy 
world and are not permitted to enjoy 
them. 

This is one phase of California life. 
Perhaps, being made a little familiar 
with it, you can better realize how 
greatly we appreciate all reading 
matter that finds its way to this re- 
mote corner of civilization. The 
JourNAL is especially welcome as it 
is a live paper and so many of its 
able contributors are _ personally 
known to me. 

F. Minnie Josxin. 


—_—_————__ oo 


SCHOOL MUSEUMS. ( 


How to Get Them up, and How to Col- 
lect Objects of Natural History. 


BY ED. A. KILIAN. 


OMEWHAT more skill is required 
in preparing and preserving 
ANIMAL SPECIMENS. 

A little practice will soon surmount 
all obstacles. The stuffing of quad- 
rupeds, birds, etc., although desirable 
is not advisable, as this requires skill 
and some expense, also the preserva- 
tion of fishes and reptiles is more or 
less expensive, as glass jars, and a 
great deal of alcohol is needed. If 
thought to be expedient to do so, 
then make with a sharp knife an in- 
cision in the lower part so that the 
alcohol will penetrate the body ; place 
the specimen in a jar of clear glass 
(a candy jar), and pour alcohol over 
it; at first use about four parts of 
full proof spirits and one part of 
soft water, or common whisky. This 
will preserve colors; afterwards use 
strong alcohol. 

Skeletons of small quadrupeds, 
birds, fishes and reptiles may be 
easily obtained by putting the ani- 
mals skinned in a pasteboard box, 
perforated and placed in an ant hill. 
Skulls are treated in the same way. 





Ether will take all the remaining 


greasy matter out, or boiling in a 
large quantity of water with some 
potash added. 

Insects, worms, crustacea, serpents, 
land and fresh water shell are the 
most easy to collect. Search is to 
be made for them: on grass, under 
bark of old trees, fallen trees, stones, 
ia dung, water, etc. Insects are 
easily killed in a wide-mouthed bottle 
on the bottom of which is placed two 
or three small pieces of cyanide of 
potassium, covered by plaster of paris 
one-fourth inch thick, mixed with 
water and poured over it. 

The bottle must be kept well 
corked, or they may be thrown in 
alcobol. 

The mounting of insects requires 
skill and several instruments, a des- 
cription of which will lead me too 
far. Those who wish a fuller instruc- 
tor are referred to No. 261 of the 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collector : 
Directions for Collecting and Pre- 
serving Insects. By A.S. Packard 
Jr., M.D., which may be obtained 
gratis by applying to S. H. Baird, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington, D. C. 

Butterflies, moths, and beetles may 
be mounted in boxes with cork lined 
(pith of maize will also do) bottoms 
and glass covers. Spiders, flies, lice, 
centipedes, crustacea are to be pre- 
served in alcohol. For the preserva- 
tion of the soft parts of 

MOLLUSCA 


we have no means; alcohol distorts 
their form; only the shell can be 
preserved. Land shells are found 
most abundantly in wooded alluvial 
regions, under fragments of fallen 
trees, bits of bark, chips, stones, etc., 
sometimes under mosses and leaves; 
also in moist places of shaly rocks, 
and in ravines. ; 

Those of semi-aquatic habits will 
be found on the margins ot streams 
ponds and lakes, under drift wood, 
leaves, grass and shady aquatic 
plants ; aquatic mollusks in streams, 
lakes and ponds, on leaves and stems 
of aquatic plants, under stones in the 
mud and sand. 

A very convenient instrument for 
collecting the latter is a dipper to 
which a long wooden handle can be 
attached, which has a bottom of wire 
gauze. . 

Shells may be cleaned by throwing 
them for a few minutes into boiling 
water, when the soft parts can be 
drawn out with a needle, the point of 
which is bent to a little hook, and 
and then rinsed out. A small syringe 
will do good service for this. 

The outside must also be cleaned 
with a soft tooth brush and some 
soap. If the coating is too thick 
then lay the shell for some time in 





strong vinegar, or use a little acid 





diluted with water. Bivalves after 
being boiled cut the ductor muscles 
with a sharp knife then clean well, 
and tie together with a string. 

A well cleaned shell looks always 
better than one that js not. , 

Preserve all the margins in shells 
well and take care not to injure the 
edges in bivalves. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


By the above the teacher will see 
that, as I have said, it is not so diffi- 
cult to obtain a collection of objects 
of natural] history ; a little good will 
is all that is required. The collect- 
ing tours will also be conducive to 
the health of the teacher. 


A place or some suitable device for 
the reception of the specimens should 
be had, but in most instances some 
empty crayon boxes are excellent to 
keep the collection in. At the stores 


place the several specimens of a 
species in. To each specimen should 
be a label attached on which is writ- 
ten the generic and specific name, the 
location where found or habitat, date 
of collection, name of collector and 
such other remarks as may be neces- 
sary. 

Also catalogues of the several di- 
visions of the collection should be 
kept. 

For arranging the collection any 
natural history will be convenient. 

The larger school boys can show 
their skill and ingenuity by making 
a chest of drawers, the drawers being 
about eighteen by twenty inches and 
two to three inches deep. My boys 
have made one of old dry goods 
boxes which answers very well. 

Teachers who wish a colleeting ap- 
paratus can, if they have a little me- 
chanical skill, make it themselves. 
My whole apparatus which I mostly 
made myself, did not cost over $3.00 
and consists of 

1, A strong pocket knife with two 
blades. . 

2. An insect net of mosquito net- 
ting twenty inches deep, twelve inches 
in diameter, sewed to a ring of tele- 
graph wire with ends twisted together 
so as to fasten to a pole with a sliding 
ring. 

8. A water net made of grass cloth 
six inches deep and fastened like the 
foregoing. 

4. One dipper as described above. 

5. Three pincers made of an old 
brass clock spring. 

6. An eight-ounce riviting hammer 
and cold chisel. 

7. A cyanide of potassium bottle. 

8. Several small vials, common 
medicine vials. 

9. Tin boxes, old spice boxes with 
perforated lids. 

10. Pill boxes. 





11. Sewing needles, No. 1 to 4 


small pasteboard boxes can be had to. 
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fastened in wooden handles, the 
points bent into small hooks. 

12. A small hand rake with six 
prongs which can be fastened .to a 
walking cane. 

13. A hand magnifying glass. 

14. An army officer’s haversack. 

The collections may be enlarged by 
exchanging surplus specimens with 
others. 

Hoping that many of the readers 
of this journal may be induced to 
make collections for their schools, I 
shall gladly give by mail any infor- 
mation desired, and solicit the ex- 
change of specimens, especially of 
fossils and shells for my school mu- 
seum and my own collections. 





MOVING FORWARD. 


A yes Memphis schools are moving 
successfully and steadily forward. 


Superintendent Foute presents the 
following facts and figures for last 
month : 

White Schools.—Average number 
belonging, 1,960; average attend- 
ance, 1,808; per cent. of attendance, 
93; number attending first of May, 
1,950. 

Colored Schools.—Average attend- 
ance, 956; per cent. of attendance, 
91; number attending first of May, 
998. 

This gives the average number be- 
longing in all the schools, 3,019; 
average attendance, 2,764; average 
per cent. of attendance, 92, and num- 
ber remaining first of May, 2,948. 

Secretary M’Clune reports $65 col- 
lected from pay pupils during the 
month, 

A copy of Dr. G. B. Thornton’s 
report as president of the Memphis 
board of health is on file in the su- 
perintendent’s office. It contains sev- 
eral valuable suggestions as to the 
sanitary improvement of the build- 
ings and grounds, which should he in 
the hands of the proper committee. 


<a 





ALL TRUE! 


O true that teachers will do well 
te remember the facts plainly 


stated by Supt. Marble of Worcester, 
Mass., as follows : 

“School is important; but other 
things are also impoitant. Health is 
more important than school. Family 
duties may require occasional absence. 
We must recognize the fact that the 
school is not the only factor in our 
civilization. 

“The family has its part in the pro- 
cess of education ; the church has its 
part; society has its important influ- 
ence which we cannot ignore. All 
these, as well as the schools, have 
claims upon the children. 

“The sehools must not antagonize 
them; but co-operate with them. 


It is the part of a good teacher to 


| at school. 





know the circumstances of each pup‘] 
in his care, and encourage a necessary 
absence as well as discourage an un- 
necessary one. 

“Reasonable absence,. once in a 
while, is as creditable as attendance 
In the one case the record 
should be made as cheerfully as in the 
other; for the record is not an end in 
itself. 

“This remark seems to need re- 
peating; for occasionally a teacher 
appears to be too anxious to show a 
clean record of attendance. Schools 
are not kept for the sake of marks of 
any kind. 

“They aim at the best results for 
the pupils individually, not in the 
mass. 

“The record of attendance alone 
does. not show whether a school is 
good or bad; nor should any school 
be judged by that record, in igno- 
rance of the causes that make it what 
it is. 


ARKANSAS. 


E clip the following important 
items from the educational col- 


umns of the Malvern Meteor, conduct- 
ed by the able and careful county 
superintendent of Hot Springs county, 
Arkansas. 

Why not use the columns of the 
local papers more to build up the 
school interests? 

Our schoel teachers aid the local 
papers directly and permanently eve- 
rywhere because they educate the 
people. 

Intelligent people want to know 
what is going on in the world, and 
will demand newspapers. 

We hope the teachers and school 
officers too will use the columns of 
the local press more, but here is the 





LETTER OF INQUIRY 
and its answer. 

“Where a district votes a special 
tax for the payment of teachers’ wages, 
and through the neglect of county 
officials there is none collected, will 
the district have to go without a 
school or can it be collected from the 
clerk and sheriff?” 

Ans.—If the voters of a district, 
at the annual meeting on the third 
Saturday in August, which is the day 
fixed. by law upon which to vote a 
special tax, meet and vote a special 
school tax, it will be the duty of the 
directors to make return of the vote 
to the county clerk’s office at least 
ten days before the October term of 
the county court following the annual 
meeting. 

If the directors fail to discharge 
this duty they are responsible for the 
loss to the district. 

It is the business of the county 
court to levy the tax in ‘accordance 
with the return filed with the clerk. 





If the court fails to do so, the 
court should bear the blame. 

If the court levies the tax and the 
clerk fails to put it on the tax books, 
he is to blame and is responsible. 

If the clerk discharges his duty 
and the sheriff, as collector, refuses 
or neglects to collect the tax, he is 
at fault, and is liable for the damages 
resulting to the district. 





WE are pleased to see at the head 
of the educational column of the 
Malvern Meteor, Arkansas, the fol- 
lowing announcement : 

‘We placed the name of Hon. J. 
L. Denton at the bead of our column 
last week, for re-election to the office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Mr. Denton has worked unre- 
mittingly in the interest of the edu- 
cation of the children of the State. 
during his present term, and should 
be retained in office another term, to 
complete the work of organization so 
well begun.” 


Tue Benton Record says: 





“The Southeast Missouri Teachers’ 
Association, which met at Charleston 
last Christmas, has had a very salu- 
tary influence upon the educational 
interest in this section of the State. 

“Tf there has ever existed any 
doubt as to the stability of the public 
school system in this section it is 
now dispelled. 

“The teachers and friends of edu- 
cation who attended the convention 
have gone to their respective places 
of work fused with new zeal in the 
cause, armed with new weapons, and 
filled with new aspirations, and the 
result is, at all prominent school 
points, an increase of school time 
and more liberal appropriations were 
voted to pay the teachers and sustain 
the schools.” 

There is no one instrumentality so 
effective to arouse and interest the 
people as a well conducted teachers’ 
institute. Good music and popular 
addresses on popular topics should 
be secured. 


A FRIEND writes as follows: 

‘*We have heard of one county com- 
missioner in Missouri, living not far 
from Mississippi “county, who claims 
to be a warm friend of public schools 
yet loses no opportunity to vote 
against them. 

Very recently he has voted against 
the extension of the school term in 
one of the largest towns in Southeast 
Missouri, and against the building of 
a school house in the same town. 

Fortunately his influence had only 
the weight it deserved; both propo- 
sitions being carried by large major- 
ities. 

From all such friends good Lord 
deliver. us.” 





USE THE BLACKBOARD. 


5 eg F. ROBSON, of Lansing, 
Michigan, says: “The blaek- 
board is the teacher’s ever-ready 
helpmate-~in skillful hands, a willing 
and efficient tool. There is not a 
subject in the broad field of educa- 
tional work, which does not offer 
some opportunity for its use. 

“All pupils, and especially those 
in lower grades, learn much and learn 
quickly from illustrations. For this 
reason, if no other, their books are 
filled with pictures, often colored, 
that they may appear more natural, 
certainly more attractive. 

“The pupil is thus enabled to com- 
prehend the matter quickly, perhaps 
acting on the principle that ‘seeing is 
believing.’ Here, then, is our reason 
for frequent blackboard work by the 
teacher. 

‘Almost any geography, reading, 
spelling, or grammar lesson will pre- 
sent an opportunity for illustration. 
Nearly the entire effurt of the pupil’s 
first year in school is to enlarge his 
vocabulary ; and the same effort, in 
a@ minor degree, lasts throughout his 
life. 

‘How necessary then, that the 
earliest efforts be efficient; that the 
vocabulary be made lasting, and sup- 
ported by accurate definitions. 

‘“‘Narrations and descriptions, prac- 
tice sentences in grammar, and every 
spelling lesson, are full of words, the 
definitions of which cannot be more 
clearly or more forcibly presented 
than by a sketch, though a rude 
one.” 


<p> 
—_ 





Tue leading pursuits of our people 
must be agriculture, mining, the me- 
chanical and manufacturing arts. It 
is easy enough to find out what are 
the studies which bear most directly 
upon these, and to see to it that the 
children in the schools are instructed 
in the elements of these pursuits. 


<> 
—_— 





Tuinxk of it. The hotel men in 
New York city allow one pound of 
meat, each, per day, to their guests. 
Well, if all New York and the sub- 
urbs are fed at. that rate, it will take 
2,000,000 Ibs. per day to feed the 
people, will it not? Now if they 
used only beef, and each ox weighed 
500 pounds, it would take 4,000 per 
day, or two hundred ear loads a day. 

Now you know what becomes 
of the immense droves of sheep and 
cattle that are brought to the city. 

The great prairies of the West are 
fattening cattle that will be put on 
the cars and be carried to New York 
to be eaten at the rate of 4,000 in one 
day ! 


<i> 
—_— 


Tue world owes us all a living, but 
she is just as hard to collect from as 
any other debtor. 
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THE OUTLOOK. ~ 
\ i heme all quarters comes the 
news, “The annual meetings 
voted an increase in the iength of 
school term for this year ;” and the 
increase is from one to four months. 
Not an instance of decrease has yet 
been reported. It is more significant 
and gratifying still, that such increase 
was secured, not by bare majorities, 
but without a dissenting voice, or by 
overwhelming majorities. In some 
instances the increase was supposed 
to necessitate a higher rate of local 
taxation than could be levied by the 
school boards, without authority of 
the annual meeting, and the increase 
was cheerfully voted. 

Let it be remembered that I do not 
assert that nowhere in the State have 
terms been decreased or backward 
steps taken. It would be a remark- 
able, and altogether improbable con- 
dition in which the inevitable growler 
and selfish enemy of public schools, 
to be found in any community in 
every State, should always fail to 
carry any of his views or prejudices. 
All J now say—and it is a great deal 
—is, no adverse report has been 
made in this direction. 

Again, the people have grown 
weary and disgusted with the unsight- 
ly, uncomfortable, dilapidated eye- 
sores, called school houses, which, 
when new, answered their purposes 
in small and poor communities, and 
have determined to replace many of 
them with suitable buildings. But 
their desires have not been accom- 
plished without opposition. 

The question of a tax for building 
purposes was agitated for months, 
during the late Winter and Spring 
in many localities. 

In some towns the opposition was 
determined and loud, and the ques- 
tion was brought into public discus- 
sion. Tax and anti-tax were the 
terms used to designate the party 
divisions springing up. A full vote 
at the polis was the result, and the 
school tax party was found to be 
largely in the majority. Following 
this, and as an index of popular 
sentiment, the local newspapers 
teemed with exultation. 

It can not be charged that a clique 
quietly managed the affair and im- 
posed on the dear people; for the 
voting community turned out in force, 
and the anti-school, anti-progress, 
party was proved to be a small mi- 
nority. 

With confidence I state that the 
sentiment thus developed in these 
localities is the sentiment which co- 
day characterizes the people of. the 
whole State. From among the ten 
thousand school districts of Missouri 
I am unable to select more than 
twenty in which there seems to be 





a prevailing antagonism te public 
schools, In many there is bitter 
prejudice and opposition, but it is not 
active, because impotent. 

I cannot close this paper without 
referring again to that section of the 
State whose progress educationally it 
has given me great pleasure to men- 
tion, more than once. in the JouRNAL 
and in my official reports. I speak 
of Southeast Missouri, and I instance 
Charleston, Ironton and De Soto as 
prominent illustrations of this health- 
ful, intelligent and progressive public 
spirit. With these and other centers 
of education that fine section of Mis- 
souri has a future I delight to con- 
template. 

The Senior Editor is a modest man, 
but I hope it will not shock his mod- 
esty for me to acknowledge his val- 
uable services, in this connection, as 
they have already been acknowledged 
by the press and people of those lo- 
calities in which they were especially 
rendered, in contributing largely to 
the plenitude of the permanent vic- 
tory now secured. 

R. D. Suannon. 


MISSOURI STATE ASSOCIATION. 


HE nineteenth annval session of 
the Missouri State Teachers’ As- 


sociation will be held in the beautiful 
and central city of Columbia on June 
22d, 23d and 24th. 

The President of the Association, 
Dr. N. J. Morrison of Drury College, 
Says: 

The authorities of the State Uni- 
versity and the citizens of Columbia 
extend to the friends of education 
throughout the State, the heartiest 
invitation to this meeting. Arrange- 
ments are perfecting for reduced rates 
on all lines of public travel, with 
promise of more than usual liberal 
reduction. 

Let us all go to Columbia, as a sa- 
cred duty to the cause of education 
in the State, as an inspiration to fu- 
ture effort, as delightful recreation in 
communion with our brethren, at the 
close of our year’s hard toil. 

The place of meeting invites us, 
central, the seat of our chief school 
of learning and culture. 

A large number of teachers should 
have places on this programme; 
hence, all exercises must be consise. 
A meeting of this kind is profitable 
in proportion to the variety, brevity, 
conciseness and ‘*‘ point” of each ex- 
ercise. ‘*Exhaustive” papers on edu- 
cational topics commonly exhaust the 
audiences. We assemble on such oc- 
casions for mutual inspiration and 
encouragement. Let each bring with 
him his portion of ardor to contrib- 
ute to the common zeal. 


WELL DONE. 


ROF. HORACE H. MORGAN, 

Principal of the St. Louis High 
School, modestly walks off with a 
$50 premium, which was offered in 
Boston for the best essay of not less 
than 4,000 and not more than 6,000 
words, on one of the following top- 
ies: (1) Oral Teaching: its Limits 
and Methods; (2) The Proper Func- 
tions of the Free High School; (3) 
School Hygiene; (4) What Consti- 
tutes Teaching a Profession? (5) 
The Examination and Certification 
of Teachers; (6) A Complete State 
System of Public Instruction. 

The committee, consisting of A. 
G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass., Ho- 
mer B. Sprage, Boston, Mass., W. 
F. Phelps, Winona, Minn., say that 
on examination of the envelopes con- 
taining the real and fictitious names 
of the writers, we find that the essay 
signed “Fiat Justitia” was written 
by Horace H. Morgan, Principal St. 
Louis High School, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
and that the essay signed ‘‘Teacher” 
was written by John W. Dickinson, 
Secretary of Board of Education, 
Boston, Mass.; and that they are 
entitled to the award of the com- 
mittee. 

We understand that about one 
hundred papers were presented, but 
these two essays were of such merit 
that a premium of $50 will be given 
to each of the gentlemen above named. 


AmonG the topics and speakers 
announced for the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association to be held at 
the State University, in Columbia, 
June 22-24, 1880, we notice, 


Educational Psychology, by W. T. 
Harris, LL.D., St. Louis. 

Method of Study in History, by 
George A. Adams, A.M., Drury Col- 
lege. 

Education in Missouri, by S. S. 
Laws, State University. 

The Public Schools a Preparation 
for Citizenship. 

The Public Library as an Auxiliary 
to the Public Schools. 

The Need of good Secondary 
Schools, by F. T. Kemper, A.M. 
Boonville. 

The Examination of Teachers. 

Methods of Teaching Geography, 
by W. M. Bryant, A.M., City Schools, 
St. Louis. 

The Neighborhood as the Starting 
Point in Education. 

The best way of Arousing Public 
Interest in Normal Work, by Miss 
| Grace C. Bibb, State University. 

Natural History in Schools, Miss 
H. E. Ohlen, Drury College. 

How much Arithmetic should be 





All teachers, editors and friends of | Taught in Schools. 


education are requested to write, 
speak and “‘work” for the meeting. 





Spelling Reform—Discussion. 
Vocal Music in School. 








The want of better School Houses 
and more ample Apparatus. 

Higher Standards of Qualification 
and better pay for the Teacher. 

An Educational Revival in Mis- 
souri. 

Defects in the State School Sys- 
tem. 

The Public Schools 
Critics. 

The Teacher’s Tenure of Office. 

The Educational Outlook in Mis- 
souri—Discussion. 

Does the Public School lay a Good 
Moral Foundation? 

Organization of Department Su- 
perintendents, directed by D. R. 
Cully, A. M., Sedalia. 

Report of, and Discussion on, the 
“Platform” for Missouri Teachers. 


and their 


EQUAL TO THE EMERGENCY. 


AVING cited authorities so em- 
inent, and made the arguments 


so strong for immediate action on the 
part of the Missouri Press Associa- 





jtion, we rather expected they would 


—as they ought to have done—lead 
off in this important matter. 

The President of the Association, 
Capt. Turner of the Carrollton Rec- 
ord, adopts the five rules at once. 
We present them, with a few prelim- 
inary remarks, as follows: 

Will it abridge the power of ex- 
pression? We think not. We have 
shown that we have precedents for 
this change. We have shown that 
it would save time and money enough 
to pay the interest on the national 
debt every year. 

We have shown that the oldest and 
best literary institutions in this coun- 
try cordially endorse the movement. 
We have quoted the language of the 
most eminent statesmen and linguists 
of Europe. x 

In conclusion permit me to say 
that I have tried to bring you up and 
out upon such a level as would give 
us the widest possible view of what 
seems to me to be the solemn duty of 
the hour. I think we are equal to 
the emergency. I think we ought to 
send out not only our word of invita- 
tion, but our cordial indorsement of 
this reform to our brethren of this 
myriad-voiced, million-tongued, giant 
evangel of the press and ask its 
adoption by them. 

I think the Missouri Press Associa- 
tion, standing about midway between 
the two oceans, should take this initia- 
tory step. 

In view then of its vast importance 
and te bring the matter definitely be- 
fore us, I beg leave to submit the five 
rules already extensively so used and 
the resolutions following for adoption 
by this Association : 

1. Drop we at the end of words like 
dialogue, catalogue, where the pre- 
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ceding vowel is short. Thus spell 
demagog, epilog, synagog, etc. 
Change tongue for tung. When the 
preceding vowel is long, as in pro- 
rouge, vogue, disembogue, rogue, re-~ 
tain the final letters as atepresent. 

2. Drop final e in such words as 
definite, infinite, favorite, where the 
preceding vowel isshort. Thus spell 
opposit, preterit, hypocrit, requisit, 
etc. When the preceding vowel is 
long, polite, finite, invite, unite, etc., 
retain present form unchanged. 

3. Drop final te in words like quar- 
tette, coquette, cigarette. Thus spell 
cigaret, roset, epalet,vedet, gazet, &c. 

4. Drop final me in words like pro- 
gramme. Thus spell program, ori- 
flam, gram, etc. 

5. Change ph for f in words like 
phantom, telegraph, phase. Thus 
spell alfabet, paragraf, filosofy, fo- 
netic, fotegraf, etc. 

P. S.—No change in proper names. 

Wuereas, The irregularities of the 
Engiish orthography are a great ob- 
stacle to the progress of the people; 
and 

Wuereas, Silent letters alone add 
about 25 per cent. to the cost of all 
writing and printing; and 

Wuereas, An incalculable amount 
of time and about one hundred millions 
of dollars are wasted annually in at- 
tempting to teach it; and 

Wuereas, Editors, statesmen, 
scholars, teachers and- philanthro- 
pists throughout the English-speaking 
world are making earnest efforts to 
amend and simplify our. spelling ; 
therefore be it resolved by the Mis- 
souri editors in convention assembled; 
that 

1. We heartily sympathize with 
the earnest efforts which are being 
put forth to simplify English orthog- 
raphy. 

2. We will aid and encourage one 
another to begin and make such grad- 
‘ual changes in spelling as are recom- 
mended by the American philological 
association and the spelling reform 
association. ou 

8. We hereby express our highest 
appreciation of the careful and prac- 
tical work now being done by these 
associations in this direction, and, so 
far as possible, we pledge ourselves 
to adopt the five rules above men- 
tioned in our several offices. 





Boat1nG, fishing, dancing pavillion, and 
every attraction possible,oftered at Queen’s 
Lake to those wishing to charter coaches 
for gatherings of all kinds. Low rates 
for chartered coaches. Ticket otfice, 117 
North Fourth street, corner Pine. 

Joun W. Mass, 
General Passenger Agent. 
HOSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 


for Seasickness. 
Pror. Apotrn Ort, said: ‘In the plu- 


rality of cases I saw the violent symptoms 
yield, which characterize that disease, and 
give way to a healthy action of the func- 
tions impaired.”’ 








STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


EV. N. J. MORRISON, the Pres- 

ident, is making vigorous ef- 
forts to render the session of the 
State Teachers’ Association, soon to 
be held at Columbia, one of the most 
enjoyable and profitable conventions 
of years. . 

The hospitality of Missouri’s ‘“‘Ath- 
ens,” the beauty of Columbia, and 
the warm hearts of her people, are 
tales so oft told that we feel at home 
when the name of the university 
town is mentioned, though we are 
strangers to her classic shades. 

The writer’s boyhood and early 
manhood were spent and given di- 
rection, “for better or for worse,”’ in 
this particular spot of ‘told Boone,” 
and he unhesitatingly and with a full 
heart endorses all, (and more) that 
has been said to Columbia’s credit 
and honor. 

The programme is an excellent 
one; the best talent of the State will 
be fully represented. Teachers, why 
not let us all go and have a glorious 
time,—a “‘feast of reason and” of 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN. 





BY PROF. M. M. FISHER, 


Missouri State University. 


Embraces the most thorough and exhaustive traditions of the past which have 
met our eye. It should be in the hands of every teacher of Latin, whatever his fa- 
vorite theory of pronunciation may be.—Virginia Journal of Education. 

_ Among the champions of the English, and the sternest and most effective of the 
resistants of the Roman Method, is Prof, M. M. Fisher of the University of Missouri. 
His short, positive treatise on ““The Pronunciation of Latin” presents the claims of, 
and the objections to the Continental and Roman Methods, and defends the use of the 
English pronunciation with a scholarly spirit and ability that command the respect 
of his opponents and the admiration of his own party.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

We hope that the book will be read by all who are interested in the pronunciation 
of Latin. by those who have not time or opportunity to follow the minutiz of the 
discussion in other places, and especially by those who, hoping to be in the fashion, 
and thinking that strangeness of sound is an evidence of scholarship, have adopted a 
system of pronunciation which they have not dared to use in public, and tor which 
they can command scarcely a single reason.—New York J ournal. 

It.is regarded as the ablest defense—we may say a perfectly successful defense of 
the English pronunciation.—Chicago Interior. : 

in this argument the author will gain for himself great credit, both by the indus- 
oy aoe patience manifested, and the profound learning displayed—New England 

ournal, 

Confesssdly one of the ablest defenses of the old English pronunciation. We 
commend the work to the candid and thoughtful consideration of all who know how 
to esteem at its proper value our noble English language, and all who wish to see 
clearly the different sides of a much agitated question.—Daily Advertiser, Boston. 

I do not hesitate to say that you have made the ablest. arguments I have yet seen 
Sr any pen against the new Latin pronunciation. —E. R. Humphreys, LL..D., 

oston. 

{t is a volume that no Professor of Latin can afford to do without, whatever may 
be his favorite mode of pronunciation.—American Journal of Education. 

For sale by the HUGH R. HILDRETH PRINTING COMPANY, 
No. 407 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, Me. 





holiday dishes? You must see Co- 
lumbia and know her people. You 
cannot afford to miss the advantages 
and the real enjoyment of such a 
meeting as Mr. Morrison promises 
us. R. D. S. 
Minnesota Tourists, Take Notice. 
The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
fast express for Minneapolis and St. Paul 
leaves Union Depot at 8:37 a. m., making 
the quick time of twenty-four hours, run- 
ning Pullman sleeping cars through with- 
out change. Excursion tickets on sale at 
city office, 112 North Fourth street, at 
prices to suit all. Tourists’ Guide gratis. 

















PLUMER’S, 


(Late American House) Op. Independence Hall, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
a. PP: PEUMBR,. «.2..3:. icdissaca Proprietor. 


Unsurpassed by any hotel in the city, and 
justly pronounced a model establishment in all 
that can contribute to the comfort of its patrons. 


191 SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


A selected list of 125 important 

works in the several branches of 
Science offered FREE with new subscriptions 
to the 


Popular Science Monthly. 


Send postal card for premium list and full 
particulars to 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, &5 Bonp Street, New Yorge. 





Interesting Announcement. 





To all who have not the means of availing 
themselves of the advantages offered by our 
higher schools, and to teachers who desire to 
improve themselves, the following must prove 
of much interest: By means of a system of in- 
struction by mail, develcped by the undersign- 
ed, the best of these advantages can be brought 
to your very homes. For particulars, address 
W. H. MILLER, Box 147, 

Bunker Hill, [linois. 
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Wood doweled to 
iron. Automatic lid 
hinge. Gravitation 
lock Agents wanted 
—teachers make sucg- 
cessful agents. 


VICTOR HXAPPY SONGS. 
Folding & Lock FOR DAY SCHOOLS. 
DESK. 


A 40 page book of new, bright, ringing, hope- 
fnl, helpful, happy songs. Words and Music. 
x #Send 10 cents for specimen copy. 


THOS. KANE & CO., School Furnishers, 











Tuos. Kang & Co. 


Chicago. 248 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ARKANSAS 
ENDORSEMENT! 
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SALEM, ARKANSAS, Jan., 1880. 
J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Missouri: 


MY DEAR SIR:—SEVERAL YEARS AGO, WHEN WE BUILT OUR NEW 
ACADEMY AT SALEM, I LOOKED AROUND CONSIDERABLY WITH A 
VIEW TO FURNISH IT WITH EVERYSIHING NEEDED, IN THE BEST 
POSSIBLE MANNER. 

AFTER YEARS OF TRIAL, IT GIVES ME PLEASURE TO STATE THAT 


THE PATENT DESKS AND SEATS 


WE PURCHASED OF YOU HAVE NOT ONLY PROVED VERY SUBSTAN= 
TIAL AND DURABLE, BUT THE WHOLE OUTFIT WE PURCHASED HAS 
BEEN SO SATISFACTORY THAT | TAKE GREAT PLEASURE IN SAYING 
TO THE PEOPLE OF ARKANSAS THAT IF THEY NEED ANYTHING WITH 
WHICH TO SUPPLY THEIR SCHOOLS, I AM CONFIDENT THE 


DESES, MAPS, GLOBES, 


CHARTS, LIQUID SLATING 
and other APPARATUS 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY YOU, ’ 


Will Give Entire Satisfaction. 


ANYTHING I CAN DO TO HELP BUILD UP THE CAUSE OF EDUCA- 
TION IN THIS STATE, SHALL BE DONE CHEERFULLY AND PROMPTLY 
AND YOU ARE AT LIBERTY TO REFER ANY PERSONS TO ME, WHO 
FEEL AN INTEREST IN SECURING THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE 
SCHOOL DESKS AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES MADE. VERY TRULY, 


JAMES M. ARCHER, 
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Through Car Route 
IS THE 























2 EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY 2|@ 
ees ae No change of Cars fo.ton, mans 
ST. LOUIS __|No change of cars wueov3,. 
nae No change of cars Sinany. n. x. 
Peoria, Rock Island No change of cars §.,L0U's70 
Davenport. Mendota, J ~ a 


Freeport, Galena, 
DUBUQUE, 
Winona, Green Bay, 


LaCrosse, 


And Upper Mississippi River points. 


And all points in Minnesota Iowa, Ne- 


braska, Wyoming, Colorado, and Cali 
fornia. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul 
SEXORT LINE. 





ST. LOUIS TO 
Rochester,NY 


No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 

No change of cars $1,205.70 
No change of cars ‘ereao, 0: ° 


Toledo, 0. 
No change of cars 





ST. LOUIS TO 
St.Paul,Minn 


ST. LOUIS TO 
Buffalo, N Y, 














8ST. LOUIS TO 
Ottumwa. 





wg Remember this when going 


oo (REE PO! CAST, ORTH, OR WEST. 
Shorter than any route via Cnicago, ’ ’ 
AND St. Louis City Office, Grand Union ‘Ticket Of- 
a = fice, 120 North Fourth Street, corner of Pine. 
J C. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
38 MILES 38 Gen’! Manager. Gen’1 Pase’r Agent. 
Shorter than any Iowa Route. Making 


the quick time of 24 hours, and running 
Pullman sleeping cars through without 
Excursion tickets on sale now, 


change. 
cheap. 


paz” All information about rates of fare, 
Sleeping Car accommodations and Time 
Tables, will be cheerfully given on appli- 


cation to 
W. D. SANBORN, 
General Agent, 
RICHARD CHENEY, 
Southern Travel Agent. 
NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
JAMES R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. G. LEMMON, 
Ticket Agt. 


112 





St Lis and Cairo Short Line 


VIA DU QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 


NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 


MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
and the ONLY LINE 


from Union Depot, 
running Pullman Sleepers through to Ne 
Urleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and | 


Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E. H. COFFIN, 
Ticket Agent. 


GEO. W. PARKER, 


112 


wi 


General Manager. 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


Without Change of Cars. 


175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 


The? only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, fAckley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





wp Elegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
*| through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
| Dubuque. 


ue Baggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 

| Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

| W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt.. Chicago. 


J. F, Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chi ° 
x-3 12 ‘ tg a 





CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS | 


Our Home Endorsements 





J. ® MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis: 
Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the 


school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than fen years, give entire satisfaction. The 
e® 





Size 5. 


Size 4. Size 3. Size 2. Desk, Size 1. 


“‘ New Patent Cothic Desk,”’ 
with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High Schools, are not only substa® 
tial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil,at the 
same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These considerations commend this desk to all who contemplate seating School 
Houses. Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. 
‘ 704 Chésnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


For further information, circulars bf globes, outline maps, slating, and everything needed in 
schools, call upon craddress, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


J.B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies +! all kinds, 704 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Back Seat, Sizel, to 
start the rows witb 


AN ILLINOIS 


J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Mo. : 

My Dear Sir—The Patent Gothic Desks and Seais, Maps, Globes, 
Charts, Dictionary, and other apparatus purchased of you to supply our 
schools, amounting to nearly $1,000, have all been received and put in 
place, and we find everything so substantial, durable and entirely satisfac- 
tory, that we are pleased to send you this voluntary testimonial of our ap- 
preciation of your efforts to replace fully, everything destroyed in the late 
fire, so calamitous to our schools, everything, even my own private library, 
the collection of years, being entirely destroyed. I had used the school 
desks manufactured by you for years before this, and was so well pleased 
with them that I recommended to our board 


— 


ENDORSEMENT. 


Moounp Ciry, Ill., Feb. 3d, 1880. 





THE PATENT COTHIC DESK AND SEAT 





Size 4, 


Size 3. Size 2. Desk, Size 1. } Back Seat, Size 1. 


to start the row with. 


and we are more than pleased not only with the desks but with the prompt- 
ness with which you filled our order. THOMAS CRAWFORD, 
Supt. Mound City Public Schools. 
For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp 


for reply, and send direct to ga. B. MERWwIiIn, 


Manufacturer & Dealer in Schoo) Supplies of all kinds, No, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo, 





The PATENT GOTHIC DESKS are INDESTRUCTIBLE DESKS 


CENTREVILLE HiGH SCHOOL, Texas, July 28, 1877. 
J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo.: 


My Dear Sir :—Somewhat more than two years ago, we purchased 
one hundred of your Patent Gothic Desks. We are greatly pleased 
with them. Not only do they admirably economize space, and sus- 
tain the back of the pupil by their peculiar and judicious construction 
on physiological principles, but there is one quality of which I would 
particularly bear record—and for which I can commend them—their 
indestructibility. Not one breakage has occurred among them all. Suc- 





cess to them and to your enterprise in Texas, is our invocation. 
Pror. C. P. McCROHAN. 








Very truly yours, 
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HOW to Seat A SCHOOL ROOM 





The “‘STAR’’ Bent: Wood Desks and Seats, Five izes. 


Next in importance to building a good school house, is the 
arrangement of the Desks and Seats in the room; and the plan of 
the house should be made with reference to the standard sizes of 
desks. 

As experience shows that double desks, for two pupils should be 
made from 3 to 3 1-2 feet long, and the width is about 2 1-2 feet— 
this is the floor space which should be allowed. 

Three or four rows of double desks, say Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
with a central aisle three feet wide, with four other aisles, each two 
feet wide ; hence, for ample space, a room should be at least 24x36 
feet in the clear, when double desks are to be used. Each row of 
seats must have a starter or rear seat. 


B= In ordering, don’t forget the Teacher's Desk, Teacher's 


“Chair, and Recitation Seats. 





THE COMBINATION DESK & SEAT. 





Combination Desk and Seat. 


admirable purpose. It isas strong, durable and 
substantial as. the ‘curved folding-slat seat’ but 
it is cheaper, and is entirely satisfactory. 


Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and 
Seat’ are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 


Size 1, Double, High School, seating two pe: - 
sons from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, 

Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two 
persons from 12 to 16 years of age. Price, 

Size 3, Double, First Intermediate, seating 
two persons, 10 to 12 years of age. Price, 

Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate, seating 
two persons 8 to ll years of age. Price, 

Size5, Double, Primary, seating two persons 
5 to 9 years of age. Price, 

This ‘‘Combination Desk’’ is used in most of Back or starting seats to correspond with any 
the schools in St. Louis, and answers a most | %izedesk. Price, 





Desk and Seat. Back Seat - start the 


rows with. 





These seats range in height from eleven inches to sixteen inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and school officers 
can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between 5 and 20 
years of age. Floor space 3% by 23 feet. 


Is it Bconomicalt? 


This question is eminently proper. The ‘* Home-made Desks’’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 
they cost nearly as much as the improved school desks in the first place. They soon become loose 
and rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they must be replaced by others, and when this is done 
you have paid more for the two lots of poor desks than the improved desks would have cost, and 
still have a poor desk. So the question answers itself. It is economy to buy good desks in the 
first place—for these will last as long as the school house stands. 


3ar°This Combination Desk and Seat, after 2 thorough trial of more 


than twelve years, has just been re-adopted for use this year by the Board of 
Education in St. Louis. 


PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 
pils of allages. We give acut below of the numbers and sizes so that school officers may know 
how to order, and what sizes toorder. Floor space, 344 by 2) feet. 








Size 5. Size 4. Size. 3 Size 2. 


Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Sizel 
to start the rows with 


Size 1, High School, for two pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, 


Size 2, Grammar, oF " 12 to 16 ie Price, 
Size 3, First Intermediate, for two pupils from 10 to 13 years of age. Price, 
Size4, Second = ee aS 


Stoll “s Price, 
Size 5, Primary, for two pupils from 5to 9 years. of age. Price, 
Rear Seats, all sizes, 
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EDUCATION. 








McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers and Speller 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers 


Are the latest, the most attractive, and the Best 
Readers published. 

They cover 2 wider range of the best English 
literature thar any other series. 

They contain selections from the writings of 
200 standard authors. 

They are better and more profusely illustrated 
than any other series. 

They are embellished with 274 engravings, all 
new, by 60 of the best artists in America. 

They are adapted to Modern Methods of teach- 
ing. 

The Typography, Printing, and Binding are 
in the highest style of the book-making art. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
PHASLEHE’sS 


Selections for Memorizing. 


ge@xGraded Selections for Memorizing. 
Adapted for use at home and in school. 
By Joun B. Peaster, A. M., Ph. D., Su- 
perintendent Cincinnati Schools. Sample 
copy and Introduction price, 50 cents. 

Brief extracts from the writings of 138 
of the best authors; carefully selected and 
graded. A book for every family and 
every school. One volume, square 16mo, 
192 pages; beautifully bound in full cloth, 
with red edges and black side-stamp. 








VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 
Cincinnati and New York: 


THEACHERS 
SHOULD EXAMINE 


Leffingwell’s Reading Book of English 
Classics. 


Beautifully printed in octavo, cloth extra, $1.50. 





The aim of this volume is to provide for young 
readers an attractive introduction to sound lite- 
rature. Teachers who wish to cultivate in their 
pupils a taste for reading of a high order, and to 
make them acquainted with great authors and 
their works; will find this volume adapted for 
their use. 





. **I find in your method much to admire.’’ 
BISHOP ROBERTSON of Missouri. 
**I am mightily pleased with it.’’ 
OTIS BISBEE, Kiverview Academy, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
ferhe selections are made with rare taste and 
judgment. I congratulate you.’’ 
PRES’T TRESSLER, of Carthage College. 
**Admirably adapted to its purpose.’’ 
REV. G. GARNETT, 
Garnett Institute, Boston Mass. 


The volume has received similar hearty com- 
mendation from hundreds of practical instruc- 
tors. 


A Pocket Classical Dictionary for 
Ready Reference. Compiled by FREDE- 
RICK G. IRELAND. lI6mo. Cloth extra. 75c. 


**A comely, concise, and correct little book, 
which it is a pleasure to commend.’’ 
_ F. P. BANCROFT, 
Prin Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
**Contains just what every one wants to know 
and no more. I have recommended it to our 
students.’’ B. L. CILLEY, Exeter, N. H. 
**Concise, comprehensive, and very conve- 
nient.’’ **Madisoniensis.’’ 
cme’ trustworthy.’’ 
**Barnes’ Educational Monthly.’’ 


Specimen copies of the above works, and of 
our text books generally, sent to teachers on re- 
ceipt of half the price. Liberal terms for in- 

auction. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DUCKEYVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Beil. of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 

Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, 
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A SELECTION FROM THE EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS OF 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Avenue, - New York. 


Art Hand-books. 


Landscape Painting, 50 cents. 
Flower Painting, 50 cents 
Figure Drawing, 50 cents 
Sketching from Nature, 50 cents. 
Water Color Painting, 50 cents 


Atlases. 


16 in the series, including: 

‘The Library, $10 00. 

The International, $5 00. 

The Historical and Classical, $2.50. 
The Student's, $3.00. 

Portable, $1.00. 

The Scripture, 75 cents, etc. 


Cerman. 


Poesie fuer Haus und Schule f 
Hart’s German Classics, comprising: 

Piccolomini, $1.25. 

Hermann ard Dorothea, $1.00. 

Goethe’s Prose, $1.00. 

Goethe’s Faust, $1.25. 


History. 


we Childhood of the English Nation 
25 


Hand-books of History, 9 vols., 75c and $1. 

Putnam’s World’s Progress, $4.50. 

Hayden’s Dictionary of Dates, New 16th 
dition, $9.00. 

Irving’s Washington, $2.50. 

Lossing’s England, $2.00. 


Literature. 


Tyler’s American Literature, 2 vols. , $5.00. 
Bascom’s English Literature, $1.75. 
Schmitz’s Latin Literature, $1.00. 

Select British Essayists, 3 vols. , $3 25. 
Bacon’s Essay, with notes, $1.25. 

Taylor’s German Literature, $2.25. 


Mental Science. 


Bascom’s Psychology, $1.75. 

Day’s Ethics, $1.50. 

Day’s Psychology, $1.50. 

Day’s Zsthetics, $2.10. 

Schwegier’s History of Philosophy, $2 50. 
Elmendorf’s Llistory of Philosophy, $1.50 


Natural Science. 


The Elementary Science Series; 28 vole. now 
ready; per vol. (with a few exceptions) 75c. 

The Advanced Science Series; 16 vols. ready ; 
per vol. (with a few exceptions), $1.50. 

Russiter’s Dictionary Scientific Terms, il- 
lustrated, $1.75. 


Political Economy. 


Blanqui’s History Political Economy, $3 50. 
Sturtevant’s Economics, $1 75 

Bastiat’s Essays, $1 25. 

Roger’s Social Economy, 75 cents. 


Speakers and Readers. 


ees English Classics for Schools, 
-do. 
Irving's Sketch Book, 75c. 


“hs 8 Poetry for Home and School, 
75. 


Books for Teachers, etc. 


Willard’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 75c. 
Home Encyclopedia; 2 vols. , $9.50. 
Brackett’s American Girls, $1 75. 
Thwing’s American Colleges, $1.00. 
Hart’s German Universities, $1.15. 
Bristed’s English Universities . $2.25. 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 

_ Putnam’s Best Reading, $1.75. 





on receipt of stamp. 


WPF ull Educational List, with specimen pa- 
ges of Science Series, and German Classics, sent 








GO EAST VIA ST. LOUIS 


OVER THE 


VANDALIA, PAN HANDLE & PENNSYLVANIA 





——~«SHORT LINE ROUTE. ee 
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ag THE STRENGTH AND POPULARITY OF THE VANDALIA LINE as a 
Through Passenger Route, will be readily comprehended after a mvument’s refiec- 
tion upon the fact that its immense business justifies the runnin, of FIVE (5) 


DAILY LINES (Saturdays and Sundays 


included) of PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


from St. Louis to Eastern Cities WITHOUT CHANGE, as follows: 


I. Pullman Palace Sleeping Car 
EVERY EVENING, 


ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO. | 


2. Pullman Palace Sleeping Car 
EVERY EVENING, 


ST.LOUIS to LOUISVILLE 


3. Pullman Palace Sleeping Car 
EVERY EVENING, 


ST. LOUIS to CINCINNATI 


4. Pullman Palace Hotel Car 
EVERY MORNING, 


ST.LOUIS to NEW YORE 


(Through Indianapolis, Columbus, 
Pittsburg, Harrisburg 
and Philadelphia.) 
5. Pullman Palace Sleeping Car 
EVERY EVENING, 


ST.LOUIS to NEW YORE 


(Through Indianapolis, Columbus, 
Pittsburg, Harrisburg 
and Philadelphia.) 





a@-THE LESSER DISTANCE BY THE VANDALIA LINE enables it always to make 


the same or-quicker time te various Eastern points than lon 


at safe and 


moderate speed. All the improvements and appliances known to modern skill and 
invention, which tend to insure rapid transit, combined with absolute comfort and 
perfect safety for passengers, are in use on the Vandalia Line and its connections. 
The entire Line of the Vandalia, Pan-Handle and Pennsylvania Route from St. Louis 
te New York is practically under one management, and its track and equipment are 


the best in the world. 


3S°THE VANDALIA is the only Line which runs a Train through to the East, leav- 


ing St. Louis SUNDAY MORNING. 
E. A. Foro, Generar Passencer Acenr, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FOR PARTICULAR INFORMATION, sicicee” 


Jonn E. Simpson, Genera. Manacer, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


» Rates, Maps and Time Tables, apply to 
Agents of Connecting Lines in the West, 


Northwest or Southwest, or call upon or address, 


F. M. COLBURN, Ticket Agent, 
100 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 





Summer Excursions to Europe. 


E. M, JENKINS, late managing member of 
the tourist firm of Cook, Son & Jenkins, the 
originator and organizer of nearly all the excur- 
sion parties which ever went to Europe, is now 
organizing TWO SPECIAL EXCURSION PAR- 
TIES, to be conducted by himself and other 
well-known conductors. The first will leave 
New York June I7th, by steamer City of Mon- 
treal, to visit Ireland, Scotland, England, Bel- 
gium, the Rhine, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
and France, to occupy 79 daysand 9 days. First 
class travel and hotels, $525 and $625. The sec- 
ond to leave New York July Ist, by steamer City 
of Chester, and will visit England, Holland, 
Belgium, the Rhine, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and France, to occupy 65 days and 82days. 
First class travel and hotels, $400 and $500, 
which cover entire expenses for the journeys. 
Both parties will visit and witness the perform- 
ance uf the ‘‘Passion Play’’ at Oberammergau, a 
description of which, as seen by Mr. Jenkins, is 
giver in pamphlet of teurs. Programmes sent 
on applications E.M. JENKINS, 

P.O. Box, 4,265. 229 Broadway, N. Y. 

13-4, 6. 





SOUTH BAST NORMAL 





An Educational Paper, edited by Members of 
the Normal Faculty. 


Devoted to the interests of the Public Schools. 


Price fifty cents a year. 
Address 


The Editor, 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, 


tf. Mo. 


ncyclopedia of Mi 
Wit and Wisdo 
Over One Thousand Royal Octavo Pages, nearly 
Ten Theusand Anecdotes and Illustrations 


of Life, Character, Humor and Pathos 
in One Hundred Classifications, 


Ameng which are found those “of Clergymen, 
Physicians, Attorneys, Statesmen. &. Amus- 
ing, Instructive and Religious. The cheapest, 
largest and best selling book ever published. 
Agents wanted. Exclusive territory given. For 
terms, circulars and territory, address the .Pub- 
lishers, BRADLEY & COMPANY. 
66 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Copies mailed on receipt of retail price, Three 
Dollars. 5-8. 





MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


The largest, most pleasantly located, and least 
expensive of the 


Summer Schools 
on the Atlantic coast. 
Eighteen Instructors. 

Address, enclosing stamp, 


Cc. H. SPRAGUE, 
Private Sec’y of Pres of theM.V.8.I1., 
5 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Fourteen Departments. 








13-56. 

















